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Events of the Geck. 


TuE nation has been puzzled and disappointed at the 
deadlock which followed Tuesday’s debate on the coal 
strike. The forbidding tone of the Prime Minister’s reply 
to the remarkably frank, conciliatory, and appealing over- 
tures of the miners’ members surprised everybody in the 
House except the small section which finds comfort in the 
prospect of a dangerous struggle. Thegeneral expectation 
was that Mr. George would seize the opportunity offered 
to him of re-opening negotiations with grace and dignity. 
But, as the ‘‘ Times ”’ well described it, his speech came 
on the House with the effect of an easterly blast, chilling 
the hopes kindled in the earlier stage of the 
debate. Mr. Brace had proposed, on his own responsi- 
bility, but with the concurrence of the other miners’ 
leaders in the House, that the 2s. should be granted at 
once, that national and district joint output committees 
should be established to concentrate immediately on the 
removal of all causes of low output, and that the whole 
wages system should be revised by a National Wages 
Board on a permanent basis before the end of the year. 
He argued that by comparison with the advantages to 
the country of a settlement on these lines the immediate 
concession of the 2s. was a small matter. Apart from 
this the most important contribution from the miners 
was a full and frank abandonment of the policy of 


industrial action in regard to nationalization. 
* * * 


THE essence of Mr. George’s reply, distilled from a_ 


speech containing many vague passages, was that a mere 
promise of greater output was not a sufficient guarantee. 
He recalled former unrealized promises, but slurred the 
vital part of Mr. Brace’s proposal that the effort should 
be a joint one between owners and miners. Despite the 
overwhelming rejection of the datum line scheme by the 
men, he suggested, after complimenting Mr. Brace on 
his “ craft,’’ that the miners’ leaders should exercise their 
“ingenuity ’’ to work out a scheme linking up wages 
definitely with output. No wonder the miners’ leaders 
took the view that Mr. George had made no 
advance towards a settlement! The position on 





Wednesday was that the Government seemed to be trying 
to remove the effect of the Prime Minister’s speech, and 
suggestions were made that if the Federation would 
officially submit Mr. Brace’s proposals, and give added 
guarantees on output, it might be possible to have a 
conference. In this, again, they ignored the need for 
corresponding guarantees by the owners, and clearly the 
essential thing was to deal with both points in a joint 
discussion. The reluctance to respond to the miners’ 
request meant the loss of valuable time. Trade union 
officials saw in Mr. George a desire to impose an output 
basis for wages on the miners as a preliminary to the 
same process for other workers, and the Prime Minister 
himself admitted that one reason why the claim was 
rejected on general grounds, including the rising cost of 
living, was the danger that other unions would demand 
new advances—as though that could in any case be 
prevented with an increase of fourpence on the loaf. 
* * * 


THE point studiously ignored by Mr. George, but 
fully appraised by the general public, is that a settlement 
which recognized owners’ and men’s responsibility for low 
output would be the best that the country could obtain. 
It was obvious, however, that the situation could not 
remain in the static condition of Wednesday, and the 
growing danger of extension made it certain that if the 
Government and the mineowners blocked the renewal 
of negotiations, they would incur the strongest public 
censure. Although the railwaymen’s conference ad- 
journed until Thursday, there is reason to believe that 
a strong section declared for a swift sympathetic strike 
if a settlement were not reached, or in sight, by Friday 
night. On the other hand, the strike which the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation threaten “unless something 
tangible happens’’ between the Government and the 
Miners’ Federation, must bring industry to chaos. At the 
moment of writing the issue of peace or extended war is 
in the balance, and everything depends on the willingness 
of the Prime Minister to explore the prospect of peace 
opened out by Mr. Brace. It is difficult to believe 
the suggestion that opposition by mineowners to the pro- 
posed national wages board is an obstacle to peace. If 
it prove to be so, the anger of the country will soon make 
itself felt. 


* * * 

THE Government, speaking through the mouths of 
Sir Hamar Greenwood and Mr. Bonar Law, has given 
an obvious licence to its agents to go full steam ahead 
with “reprisals.’’ The speeches of these gentlemen 
might have been culled from Turkish despatches, 
when, in the good old days of Abdul Hamid, there was 
“trouble’’ in Armenia or the Balkans. Their effect is 
to declare that murder, arson, torture, flogging, pillage, 
and theft are offences against the criminal and moral 
law when the enemies of the Government commit them, 
but excusable acts when their friends indulge in them. 
Their authors were among the “ heroes”’ of the war, and 
had not ceased to deserve that title for what they had 
done to the people of Ireland. (Sir Hamar Greenwood.) 
Now and then, as when they half-sacked a town, they 
might have “ seen red,’’ though not so red as to be unable 
to distinguish, with singular accuracy, the factories, 
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shops, and houses inhabited or owned by Sinn Feiners 
(7.e., by a more or less extreme body of Irish politicians), 
or to discern their various degrees of complicity with 
Irish murderers. (Sir Hamar Greenwood.) 


The people 
who shot policemen were assassins : 


those who shot or 
outraged (guilty or innocent) Sinn Feiners “ lost their 
heads.’’ Also the property burned by the revolutionaries 
was of much greater value than that destroyed by the 
servants of the Government. (Mr. Law.) This gentle- 
man, a prime author of Irish revolution, declined the 
impartial inquiry asked for, but promised a partial one 
by the policemen’s sympathizers. 


aa - * 


THESE are types of the arguments addressed to the 
House of Commons by the Leader of the House and the 
Irish Secretary. Years ago a far less direct case of con- 
donation of and sympathy with crime was investigated 
by a Royal Commission, and the defendants were the 
leaders of Irish Nationalism. Now the British Govern- 
ment, arraigned in its turn, not only refuses the inquiry 
which Labor and Liberal England and all Catholic Ire- 
land demand into the alleged offences of its agents. It 
adopts them as a policy (for an administration which 
praises or excuses its servants makes their acts its 
own). The “Times ’’ well says that the Government 
have thus betrayed the principles of British administra- 
tion—it might have added of all administration, for if 
public crime is a proper answer to private wickedness, 
the reign of law is at an end. It is also sure to bring the 
British rule cf Ireland to a more or less early conclusion. 
The political morality of the British nation, when it has 
been fairly tested and informed, is at least a good deal 
superior to that of Mr. Lloyd George. And its political 
sense will be revolted by the thought that after 120 years 
of ‘“Union,’’ the two peoples have come back to a close 
reproduction of ‘98. For the new and perilous fact is that 
the second great modern rebellion of the Irish will be 
sustained by the greater Irish race which sprang into 
existence with the famine, and to-day deeply influences 
the politics of America and the Dominions. 


* * * 


A coop deal was said or hinted in the course of 
Wednesday's debates as to exaggeration or partizan- 
ship in the accounts of Ministerial atrocities in Ireland. 
But we are sure that the scale and character of these 
actions are not realized here. One day the full bill will 
be presented us, and then we shall be horrified. But 
at least it is incumbent on us to hear the general descrip- 
tion of these horrors, described in the statement of the 
Catholic hierarchy, and signed by every one of the Irish 
Bishops, ' This docu- 
ment denies the Government’s pretence—it is a very 
thin one—of 


including the most conservative. 


individual provocation. ‘‘ There is a 
deliberate policy—wreaked on a whole countryside with- 
out any proof of its complicity in crime.’”’ [Such an act 
of deliberate policy has, we believe, been wreaked on 
County Galway.| 
‘ appalling ”’ 


The Bishops also allege, on an 
scale, the ‘‘ flogging and massacre of 
the expulsion of over 8,000 workers from 
Belfast, and the destruction of Irish industries; declare 
that this campaign against industrialism was carried on 
by men “ maddened with plundered drink and bent on 
loot ’’; and add that it included the burning of crops, 
as well as of town halls, creameries, factories, shops, and 
houses. And it appends a personal statement of 
Cardinal Logue, a moderate and shrewd ebserver, that 
latterly, to his knowledge, 


civilians,’’ 


‘* All pretence of strict discipline has been thrown 
to the winds, and those who profess to be the guardians 
f law and order have become the most ardent votaries 
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of lawlessness and disorder ; that they are running wild 
through the country, making night hideous by raids; 
that reckless and indiscriminate shootings in crowded 


places have made many innocent victims; that towns 
are sacked as in the rude warfare of earlier ages ; that 


those who run through fear are shot at sight; that in 
one case lately an inoffensive and industrious man, 
knowing nothing and caring less for politics, has been 
dragged from his family while they were reciting the 
Rosary and shot on the public road.’’ 

® * * 


It would be easy to exaggerate the significance of the 
riot which followed the march of the unemployed to West- 
minster on Monday. The evidence shows that although 
the police made a mistake in allowing the crowd to 
assemble in Whitehall, they acted with discretion and 
good humor in their efforts to stem the rush into Downing 
Street, and that force was not used 


until stones were 
thrown by 


The procession itself was 
orderly enough until, contrary to arrangements, it was 
moved towards Whitehall from the Embankment, with 
the result that its sections were dispersed in the con- 
fusion caused by the baton charges. 


hooligans. 


The importance of 
the affair lies in its indication of growing social trouble 
unless the Government acts speedily, not on _ its 
habitual opportunism, but on a far-seeing policy 
providing for the immediate relief and the permanent 
prevention of the worst evils of unemployment. The 
schemes of relief work, in the shape of public utility 
enterprises, are good as far as they go, but the attitude 
of the Government towards maintenance and other 
constructive and preventive measures is thoroughly bad. 


* * * 


THE central issue between French and British policy 
for Central Europe turns on the holding of a conference 
at Geneva, at which German delegates will attend, to 
complete or continue the work half-done at Spa. In spite 
of the refusal of the French to attend such a conference, 
Lord Curzon insists, and has sent a strong note to Paris. 
The result is indicated in a rather cryptic official 
communication, which tells us that no difference of 
opinion now exists. This would seem to mean that 
France has yielded and that the conference will meet 
after all at Geneva. The further doubt remains whether 
the results will be appreciably larger or better than those 
of Spa. The French Press continues its violent attacks on 
British policy in general and Mr. Lloyd George in 
particular. What matters more than any mere polemics, 
French policy pursues its own course in Germany, 
Austria, and Poland, knows exactly what it wants, and 
by one expedient or another achieves its ends. British 
policy is one of goodwill, wut it is relatively far less 
expert. The war with Russia goes on. The march of 
reaction, first in Hungary, then in Bavaria, and lastly in 
Austria, quickens its step. 


The screw of exaction goes 
on turning. 


Under the pressure of the coal tribute 
more of the German blast furnaces are closing down, and 
there is news of a fresh demand for the surrender of 
cattle, amounting to over 800,000 head. It will take more 
than a meeting in Geneva to undo all this. 


* * * 


Ove half of Poland has made a half-peace with 
Soviet Russia. That after a fortnight’s interval is the 
most that can be said about the preliminaries signed at 
Riga. M. Dombski and his colleagues, representing 
mainly the Left of the Diet, drove a hard bargain, and 
advanced the frontiers of Poland a good two hundred 
miles East of the true racial border, but they did intend 
to conclude a real peace. The military command and the 
parties of the Right under M. Dmowski have other views. 
Everything that has happened since the preliminaries 
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were signed at Riga, goes to prove that French influence 
is still paramount in the army, and that France still 
intends to use Poland in the incessant war on Russia. 
The Polish Left, with Marshal Pilsudski at its head, is 
even more hostile to the Russia of General Wrangel than 
it is to the Soviets. None the less, this week’s news 
makes it clear that the Polish army is working for 
Wrangel. It continued fighting, and advanced far 
beyond the Riga armistice line up to the last permissible 
minute. It has even occupied Minsk. In the last of its 
military bulletins the Polish staff boasted that it had 
taken the junction of Kovosten, “thus rendering it 
impossible for the Russians to transport troops directly 
to the Wrangel front.’’ In this snatched territory, and 
in the Vilna corridor, the ‘‘ White’’ forces under Boris 
Savinkoff and General Balahovitch can find a base for 
their threatened invasion of West Russia. 


* * * 


Tat these manceuvres are the work of the French 
party in Poland is made clear by the resignation, 
tendered and afterwards withdrawn, of President 
Pilsudski. Poland is in unstable equilibrium, and one 
must not hastily assume that the Riga peace will be 
ratified in Warsaw. Meanwhile, the lawless occupa- 
tion of Vilna and the Lithuanian corridor by General 
Zeligowski and his army (which is certainly composed of 
Polish regulars) continues, and will probably be 
permanent. The Premier, M. Witos, is quite prepared 
to admit the irregularity of this Jameson Raid, but of 
recalling this Polish army, or of cutting off its supplies, 
there is no word. The Allies have made the usual “ firm 
but friendly protest,’’ and there we imagine their 
indignation will end. The move itself was almost 
certainly a well-planned stroke in the anti-Russian policy 
of France. The corridor cuts off Russia from any access 
to Germany, besides providing a base for further invasion. 
The League of Nations to be sure has been flouted, and 
its Commission roughly brushed aside ; but will it, or can 
it, assert itself while France needs Poland as an ally? 
Allies have to be paid for their subservience, and ail 
Poland wants Vilna. That city is, of course, mainly a 
Jewish town, but no one can doubt that its Jews, if they 
could vote freely, would prefer any rule, Russian or 
Lithuanian, to that of the Poles. 


* * * 


Tue Russian Government, facing the results of a 
harvest 60 per cent. below the average, has a winter of 
difficulty and tragedy before it. There is no alternative 
to Communist rule, and if continued war and blockade 
could overthrow it, the result would only be anarchy 
and famine. The immediate task, for Moscow, is to 
defeat and, if possible, destroy Wrangel. His army is 
not numerous, but it is formidable by reason of its lavish 
equipment of tanks, guns, aeroplanes, and the naval 
support of the Allies. 
that direct supplies from this country ceased some months 
ago. But our Government has just warned Moscow that 
if it dares to launch a submarine in the Black Sea, it will 
be destroyed at sight. That means that we forbid 
Moscow to take any steps to challenge Wrangel’s control 
of the sea and the coasts. That is aid, and very effective 
aid. Meanwhile, Moscow announces that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas has joined Wrangel’s staff, and even 
Boris Savinkoff has issued from Warsaw a protest against 
the monarchist and reactionary tendencies of the Wrangel 
Government. The campaign for the destruction of 
Wrangel’s army has hardly begun as yet in earnest, but 
a careful study of two sets of military bulletins suggests 
the conclusion that the Reds have, on the whole, won a 


It is said, and we hope it is true, 





success on Wrangel’s right in the contest for Nikopol on 

the right bank of the lower Dnieper. The formidable 

Ukrainian guerilla chief, Makhno, half anarchist, half 

brigand, has again rejoined the Reds to attack Wrangel. 
* * * 


Tue Third International has won a considerable success 
in its bid for the control of European Socialism. The 
Congress of the German Independents at Halle voted, as 
was expected, by nearly two to one, for adhesion to the 
Moscow International, and a startling feature of the 
Congress was that M. Zinovieff, perhaps the most extreme 
of all the Russian leaders, was allowed to come from 
Petrograd to address it, and the Russian Menshevik 
leader, Martoff, opposed him in vain. The sequel is, of 
course, a split, and the party will lose its moderates under 
Kautsky, Hilferding, Ditmann, and Crispien. They 
will be uncomfortable if they rejoin the ‘‘ Majority,’’ but 
that would seem to be their fate. The Communist Party 
in Germany has hitherto been almost negligible, save 
as a group capable of forcing violent action. Amalga- 
mated with the Left Independents, it will now be a 
vigorous and numerically appreciable faction. Thus 
North Germany moves, under growing unemployment and 
the threats of French policy, towards revolution, while 
the South consolidates itself for reaction. 


oa oa * 


THE general election in German Austria registers a 
set-back for the Socialists, a defeat for the middle-class 
Pan-Germans, and a success for the Clericals. The latter 
are as yet just short of an absolute majority, but will 
probably obtain it on the final polls. If they can form 
a Government of their own, we may expect a develop- 
ment of the French policy for Central Europe. Bavaria 
is allowed to retain her arms and her civic guard, and 
marks her pro-French orientation by separatist and 
monarchist demonstrations. A Clerical Austria might 
try to unite with her, with French permission. The Left, 
however, is strong enough both in Munich and Vienna to 
oppose any Clerical-Monarchist coup fiercely. In all these 
driftings the Alliance as such seems to have neither 
cohesion nor prestige. The latest incident which shows 
its weakness is that after the plébiscite in Klagenfurt had 
yielded a majority for German Austria, the Jugo-Slavs 
dared to occupy part of the disputed area with their 
troops. Tle usual Allied protest has been made, but the 
Serb troops remain. 


* * * 


As the time for the first elections to the new legis- 
latures aproaches, the Government of India finds itself 
confronted with a very difficult and perilous situation. 
News as to the boycott movement led by Mr. Gandhi is 
meagre and contradictory, but there is no difference of 
opinion in regard to his influence with the masses and 
the succescs of his agitation among the students. The 
withdrawal of the whole student body from the famous 
Moslem college of Aligarh is a vexatious and significant 
incident. The Nationalists are not nominating candi- 
dates to the legislative Assemblies, so that the likelihood 
is that, with Moderates alone standing, there will be few 
contests worth the name. It is complained that the 
Moderates are doing nothing whatever to counteract the 
extremist campaign and the preaching of non-co-opera- 
tion. The plain reason is that since Amritsar they have 
been impotent. The Lords’ vote on Dyer blew to the 
winds what remained of the Moderate influence with the 
people, while the Government’s decision to appoint 
official chairmen to the provincial Assemblies is, in 
Indian eyes, the announcement that the new bodies are 
intended to be a sham. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE MINERS AND THE NATION. 
THERE never was an industrial quarrel in which the 
atmosphere was more favorable to accommodation, and 
the actual handling of the crisis more difficult to under- 
stand, than the dispute between the miners and the 
Government. A coal strike at this moment is a calamity 
involving the whole world, and nobody can foresee all 
its consequences its dangers. A 
lingering struggle, in which the miners are the only 
strikers, will waste our resources, create unemployment 
on a terrifying scale, and cripple not only this nation, 
but the industrial power of a world which is struggling 
to recover its foothold. A short strike in which the 
people and miners take active part may lead to some- 
thing like anarchy. The dangers are gigantic. A 
world which is fighting what looks already like a losing 
battle with famine, will sink into despair or break into 
Such is the prospect before us if the strike 


or estimate all 


revolution. 
goes on. 

In a crisis like this it would be reasonable to expect 
that the Government would strain every effort to save 
the community from such a disaster. Can anybody say 
that this has been done? The miners originally 
demanded a reduction in the price of domestic coal and 
an advance of 2s. a shift in wages. The first demand 
was withdrawn. The Government, recognizing that a 
concession had been made, should have done its best to 
make it easy for the miners’ delegates to come to terms 
on the other issue. They could, for example, have pro- 
posed a compromise on both demands in the form of 
an inquiry both into prices and wages. The miners’ 
delegates would then have gained an important point in 
securing an admission that these prices, as well as wages, 
were a fit subject for inquiry. The Government put 
their foot down on one demand, and, therefore, the 
second demand became more important than ever to the 
miners’ delegates. In dealing with this demand the 
Government offered an impartial tribunal, or a very 
rough-and-ready method of basing increases of wages on 
output. The miners, we think, should have accepted the 
tribunal. It is true that they had every reason to suspect 
the Government, which has behaved towards the miners 
in a manner that all fair-minded men must condemn. 
The nation is paying now, and it will pay in the future, 
for the Government's conduct towards the Sankey 
Commission, and the it then created 
that it could not be trusted to keep its word in a matter 
in which powerful interests were concerned. But making 
all allowance for this suspicion, the refusal, we think, 
was wrong. The other proposal had such obvious 
drawbacks that nobody can be surprised that it was not 
accepted. The whole contention of the miners is that 
output is hindered by the wasteful and obstructive 
nethods of management and ownership, no less than 
by the scarcity of wagons and mine machinery, and they 
therefore look askance at any arrangement which makes 
their wages depend on circumstances that they cannot 
control. 

What is wanted is clearly some arrangement in 
which the miners can themselves help to secure the con- 
ditions of efficiency. At present they possess a great 
negative industrial power. They are denied constructive 
power and real responsibility. We do not believe that 
peace is possible in this industry until it is reorganized 
on some such lines as those suggested by the Sankey 
Report. It is a bad thing for the nation that there 
should be such power as the miners exercise divorced 


impression 
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from responsibility. Their outlook is necessarily 


| governed by the atmosphere of combat and suspicion, and 


by the fact that they have only weapons of offence. We 
think it deplorable that any large body of men should be 
prepared to strike at a moment when women 
and children are perishing of starvation in Central 
Europe for want of coal. But so long as men have power 
of a kind but no responsibility, so long as the industrial 
system to which they belong is regulated by the principle 
of private profit, unqualified by any higher sense of 
obligation, it is idle to hope that any body of men will act 
with imagination or generosity when they are conscious of 
an immediate grievance. To Europe it must look as if 
England, the governing England that exploits her 
misery, and the workers’ England that disregards it, is as 
cold and inhuman as any Power that ever boasted of its 
real politics. 

Short of such reorganization as will give to the 
miners the larger spirit of an industrial guild of public 
service, measures can obviously be taken to secure the 
co-operation of miners and owners in improving output. 
The strange thing about Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct is 
that he does not seem anxious to facilitate such measures. 
Mr. Brace’s proposals in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday struck most impartial minds as reasonable and 
hopeful. They received a chilling answer from the 
Prime Minister. Why? If, as the Government is con- 
stantly reminding the miners, output is the key to the 
wage problem, it would be a good bargain for the nation 
to give the 2s. as a temporary increase and get miners 
and owners into conference on the best means of increas- 
ing production. Why begin by giving the 2s.? Surely, 
it is argued, we should begin at the other end. The 
answer is simple. There are nearly a million miners on 
whose decision the issue rests. The wise man would 
make it easy and not difficult for the miners’ delegates 
to carry those men with them in an arrangement for 
improving output. If they are only able to propose to 
the miners, who are steeped in suspicion, a plan for 
co-operation suggested by the Government, they will not 
disperse that suspicion or secure the postponement of the 
immediate demand. If, on the other hand, the increase 
is granted provisionally there is good hope that the nation 
will get what it wants: peace now, and a larger output 
in the future. If the Government refuse all concessions 
on these lines, they will increase the suspicion that they 
want something else, a dramatic victory. The nation 
cannot afford such victories, and it will think sternly of 
any Ministers who are intent on a personal triumph 
rather than on the rescue of the nation and of Europe 
from an appalling catastrophe. 





RAISING THE INTELLECTUAL BLOCKADE. 


A socioLocist, whose task it was to search for the rational 
justifications of passion, might find, in many cases, an 
arguable reason for nurturing national hatreds. France, 
from a nationalist standpoint, had such a reason in the 
generation that followed 1870. Assume that the common 
mind of the national mass had bent itself to the duty of 
revanche, and it was reasonable to cherish, and even to 
propagate, a jealous enmity towards Germany and every- 
thing German. To recover the lost provinces and to 
restore the shattered military ascendancy of France, 
these, at least, were concrete and rational purposes. One 
might have argued against them from an international 
standpoint. The Socialist, or the Pacifist, or even the 
plain man of businesslike commonsense, would reject 
them as goals of policy and motives of action. None the 
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less, on the plane of average contemporary thought, they 
were natural objects to pursue, as worthy of a nation’s 
striving as most of the ambitions which any European 
people has followed for a century past. Given these pur- 
poses, it was equally natural, it was even inevitable, that 
groups who were in earnest about them should nurture 
hatred and maintain a boycott of Germans and of Ger- 
man culture. A fierce crowd on the boulevards demon- 
strating against the performance of a Wagner opera in 
Paris, the same crowd resenting as an outrage the first 
visit of courtesy from the Empress Frederick to France, 
a literary mob terrorizing any French actor, artist, or 
savant who dared to accept an invitation to Berlin— 
these displays of sentiment might seem to the indifferent 
foreigner meaningless, uncivilized sentimentality. They 
were nothing of the kind. They were part of the discip- 
line to which a nation must submit, if it follows revanche 
asa policy. The more intelligent of the wire-pullers who 
organized such displays may have been well aware of the 
good intentions of the Empress, alive to the value of 
German music, and ready even to admit that intellectual 
reciprocity between peoples is a stimulus. But one can- 
not afford such candor, if one is preparing for an 
“jnevitable’’ war. “ Never forget it, and never speak 
of it,’’ was a motto which involved at least a latent 
enmity, at any rate an affected indifference towards 
German culture. As a moralist, one may condemn, one 
may even despise the pursuit of such national aims. But, 
given the aim, the unrelenting cultivation of enmity is 
rational. It is a means to an end, even a necessary 
means. It is not wanton and frothy sentiment. 

Our own puzzle, when we contemplate such a case 
as this in the experience of pre-war France, is to under- 
stand the attitude of those who would imitate it among 
ourselves. In a dignified and tactfully worded letter the 
intellectual leaders of Oxford University, including many 
men of distinction who are not inclined towards political 
Liberalism, have this week proposed a reconciliation with 
the academic world of Germany. Even from a purely 
self-regarding standpoint the reasons which tell for a 
renewal of intellectual intercourse are so obvious that no 
intelligent man would waste two minutes in discussing 
them. The quantity of first-rate work done in the world 
is in no field so great that we can afford to ignore or 
boycott any scientist, scholar, or artist because we may 
happen to disapprove of his political record or opinions. 
In the learned world it would be as reasonable to form 
parties and declare boycotts on the basis of national 
politics, as to exclude Germans because there has been a 
war. A learned society might as well refuse to hear a 
paper by a scientist who happened to hold unpopular 
opinions about Ireland, as exclude a German because his 
war-opinions were those of the late ruling caste. There 
are many men who are subtle mathematicians, or learned 
archeologists, and at the same time mere children in 
politics, who repeat the conventional view of their class. 
Every country in the late war mobilized its learned men 
and its literary talent for purposes of propaganda. These 
efforts were meant to serve a fleeting purpose, and the 
sooner the whole output of half-truth and partisan his- 
tory is forgotten, be it German or British, the better will 
it be for the world. That episode is behind us, and every 
learned caste lost something by it in moral prestige and 
intellectual sincerity. The new relationship must be 
built up once more in the field of pure science and 
scholarship, which brings out the best in character and 
intelligence, as controversial politics so rarely does. The 
intellectual blockade which has cut off Central Europe 
and Russia from the rest of the civilized world is mentally 
as ruinous to us all as the naval blockade was physically 

disastrous to the Continent 





The Oxford letter, good and timely as it was, seems 
to us no matter for surprise. It was the normal, reason- 
able action of intellectual England. The wonderful 
thing was the canting comment of the “ Times,’”’ which 
in its later history regularly divides its pages between 
the rational and the irrational cause. State 
the ultra-nationalist, anti-German view in the lowest 
possible terms, and it is still a puzzle to us to account 
for the view of the “ Times.’’ One cannot find for it a 
sociological explanation comparable to that which 
inspired the French revanche. That view may be put 
by the cynic or the idealist, the moralist, or the realist 
in several different ways. You may say that Germany 
was our dangerous rival for power and for trade. You 
may say that her formidable organization upset the 
European balance. You may say that her militarism 
poisoned international life. Whichever statement of the 
case you may affect, the war has attained its purpose, 
completely and even to excess. The great war machine is 
broken. The power is gone so utterly that even if her 
really heroic notional effort at recovery succeeds, Ger- 
many seems condemned to be for a generation the most 
passive of European States, less active, less capable of 
action than bankrupt Poland or backward Roumania. 
The “balance ’’ of Europe is so violently redressed, that 
politicians who think in terms of this mischievous system 
might well desire to see Germany a good deal stronger 
than she is. Our great rival in trade is ruined so com- 
pletely that she must sue to us for a little consideration, 
lest her industrial workers should perish of 
hunger. The most ambitious and the most conscious 
can desire nothing further in the way of ruin, impotence, 
or humiliation, for our late enemies. If the war had 
been inconclusive, if the war-party desired and expected 
“another round,’’ the hymn of hate which the “ bitter 
endian ’’ Press intones from time to time might be 
highly immoral, but it would at least be rational. It 
would be sentiment cultivated for the attainment of a 
definite end. If a democracy has to be drilled for the 
eventual task of one day destroying a dangerous 
commercial and naval rival, then the relentless cherish- 
ing of old memories of wrong, the resolve to keep green 
the recollection of every outrage and every infraction 
of the laws of war that can be charged against him, 
the resistance to every proposal for co-operation and 
reconciliation in the field of science and scholarship, is 
reasonable and even necessary, though it may also be 
outrageously wicked. Our “bitter endians’’ are 
guilty of this wickedness without a reason. They cannot 
desire to ‘“‘smash’’ Germany again, and yet they are 
cultivating the emotions appropriate to such a policy. 
That is mere sentimertality, for it is feeling, and very 
ill feeling, deliberately cherished, and prolonged for no 
rational purpose, however evil. 

When the ‘‘ Times’’ rebukes the signatories of the 
Oxford letter for their readiness to forget such German 
.war-crimes as the bombing of open towns and the killing 
of non-combatants from the air, we could wish that those 
who have the ear of ‘‘ the country ’’’ would make the 
honest reply. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, who added some 
gallant war-service to a fine record as a scholar and an 
archeologist, has said some part of what is necessary. 
No belligerent has a completely stainless record, and 
one may doubt whether any war ever was or even can 
be waged without inhumanity. ‘‘ Out of that compli 
cated game of war, no man,” he writes, “ came with 
quite clean hands.’’ Did not Allied airmen, among 
other exploits, bomb a procession of white-robed school 
children on a Catholic feast day at Carlsruhe? Did not 
the ‘‘ Times”’ itself inform us only as late as on 
September 25th that everything was- ready at the 
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armistice for a terrific aerial descent “‘ exceeding almost 
imagination ’’ on the cities of Germany? If it is main- 
tained (as it certainly can be) that our own record was 
relatively good, can the same thing be said of 
Roumanians, Greeks, and other Allies, with whom the 
most patriotic and the 
associate? But the to our thinking, 
that policy led us to use a weapon which in its effects 
was infinitely more destructive of non-combatant life, 
and especially of the lives of women, children and the 
aged, than all the outrages of all our enemies put 
together. The war blockade was a legal weapon. It is 
possible that its prolongation for nine months after the 
armistice may not have offended the letter of any 
formal code. But the result was the starvation of a 
whole people, the promotion of tuberculosis, rickets, 
hunger-cedema, typhus, and many another harmful and 
terrible disease. As Dean Inge said, if the Germans 
waged atrociously, the Allies waged peace 
atrociously. The blockade caused the death of at least 
a million non-combatants, and in the towns of Germany 
and Austria it has maimed and blighted an entire 
generation. That was our work. That was the 
foundation of our victory. When a great newspaper 
incites us to remember that a few hundred non-com- 
batants were killed in England by German airmen, and 
uses their ghosts to forbid the reconciliation of two 
peoples, it becomes us to recall the results of a war-policy 
which millions in Central Europe will remember in 
weakness, disease, deformity, and bereavement so long 
as the present generation lives. It is over now. But 
it is out of the shadow that it made that we must step 
into the light of a new relationship. 
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THE POLICY OF AN ELECTORAL 


ARRANGEMENT. 

A Frew months ago such an overturn of opinion within 
any reasonable period as would change the little Labor 
Party of sixty, or the little Liberal Party of thirty odd, 
or both combined, into a Parliamentary majority appeared 
fantastic. To-day the situation is changed. On the one 
hand the General Election must come within a period so 
near as to necessitate the consideration to-day of an 
arrangement, if arrangement is desirable or possible. It 
may come at any moment in accordance with the caprice 
or cunning of the Prime Minister. And, on the other 
hand, the invariable experience of the bye-elections, even 
in the analysis of electioneering experts quite impartial 
and detached from any desire for the triumph of one or 
the other, reveals the fact that when the election comes 
the supporters of the Coalition will be in a minority, so 
far as votes are concerned, although, if present methods 
continue unchanged, they may be found in a majority as 
far as Members of Parliament are concerned. 

The situation is also changed by the exhibition of the 
Government’s policy, especially in the region of foreign 
affairs and of Ireland. This has made the demand for 
its replacement by a decent administration, a demand for 
immediate change. Two years ago a plausible case could 
be made for the portraying of the three organized 
political parties as situate at the three angles of an 
equilateral triangle, each equally distant from the other. 
A year ago, the triangle had become isosceles with the 
distance of the apex steadily mounting and becoming 
more and more disproportionate to the base line. 
Today that triangle has become so elongated that so far 
as any practical change is concerned separation between 
Liberal and Labor seems a less formidable thing than the 





separation of both from the policy of the governing 
Coalition. 

And again, the question has developed from one 
of policy to one of urgency. It is manifest to-day, 
to those who are not living in the region of ideals, 
detached from the world of reality, first, that no Labor 
Party, or, indeed, any other party, is able to wait 
twenty, fifteen, or ten years for the ripe fruit to fall into 
its mouth ; and second, that what is vital is not a change 
in British policy, twenty, fifteen, or ten years hence, 
but to-day. The first is an inevitable deduction from the 
facts of political life, and the limitations of man as a 
political animal. No party can maintain itself for a 
generation in opposition without fissuring internally into 
mutually hostile elements, or losing the more energetic 
and vigorous of its supporters. The Tory Party was, 
indeed, in opposition for thirty years in mid-Victorian 
England. But it was only maintained in being by the 
fact that during all this period, although in opposition, 
it actually formed Governments, and enjoyed patronage 
and appointments, although in 3 minority, at intervals of 
never :nore than six years apart. And by the fact 
also that its possession of wealth and patronage, in the 
allegiance of the aristocracy and landowning classes, gave 
it a stability and a power of rewarding service almost as 
great as that of political power. Disraeli would never have 
maintained allegiance to a dying cause, but for the fact 
that it gave him free admission to all the great country 
houses, and even the actual gift of a country estate. In 
France the Unified Socialists have maintained the 
independent purity of their position, and refused to com- 
bine even with the Radicals, who are most akin to them. 
The only result is that, on the one hand, the forces of 
reaction are triumphant, and, on the other, that every- 
one who has ambition deserts the Socialists in order 
that he may realize this energy in office, so that M. 
Millerand, once an ardent Socialist, is now President of 
the Republic, and M. Briand, once a Socialist, has been 
many times Prime Minister of bourgeois Governments, 
and M. Thomas, once a Socialist, has abandoned politics 
for an easy post with high salary in the League of 
Nations, and the Socialists themselves, left with second- 
rate leaders and with an atmosphere of perpetual internal 
dissension, preserve their spotless purity while Europe 
dies. The idea that Labor, unlike any other party, can 
maintain its present rather loose organization and retain 
its able leaders in a perpetual and futile opposition for a 
generation, during which its young men will have grown 
into the cynicism of middle life, and its present leaders 


turned into “wrinkled, ruinous old age,’’ has little 
relation to the history of human affairs. 

And the second consideration is still more 
important. The situation of the world is such 


that at any cost an early change is imperative. 
In the light of that necessity, the quarrels of Liberals 
and Labor men resemble the tale of the last 
siege of Jerusalem, in which the Zealots in the 
upper city carried on furious warfare against the 
Moderates in the lower, while outside Titus was 
drawing ever closer the lines of his siege, and only 
waiting to make an end of Zealot and Moderate alike. 
A letter, such as that from Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, of last 
week, from a politician so honored, detached, honest, 
disinterested, might well cause despair in men who 
are tormented with the present dishonor. In 
the recognition of that dishonor he agrees, He believes 
that this is the worst possible Government that 
can be conceived. He would prefer a Tory Government, 
he would prefer a Liberal Government, he would prefer 
a Labor Government. But he rejects any prac- 
tical policy by which such a change may be attained. 
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Ireland may perish, Russia may perish, Europe and the 
whole of European civilization may perish, so long as 
the Labor Party maintains its independence of 
entangling alliances, and that in some few years or 
decades it may be called to assume the govern- 
ment of this country. How long before this call comes 
will this country itself be in a condition when it does not 
much matter what kind of Government it possesses, or 
when what is left of the remnants of a Labor Party will 
be unfit to carry on a Government at ali? 

Like Mr. Ponsonby, I should welcome a Tory 
Government, as an alternative to the man who 
maintains the policy of reprisals in Ireland and 
plays with the question of European peace. 
There would appear to be no practicable question 
of the first. For the Tory Party on the whole 
is within the Coalition. And the remnant which 
is outside it is more clearly vocal in the madness of 
the “Morning Post’’ than in the sanity of a Lord 
Henry Bentinck and a Lord Robert Cecil. But in the 
case of the two latter nothing but the inertia or 
unwisdom of the Tory leaders prevents an under- 
standing which would change the course of history and 
bring the present Government toppling to the ground. 
it is true that in each party there is a section of wild 
men who declare that sooner than be a_ party 
to an agreement they would go out into the wilder- 
ness or into the camp of the common enemy. But 
these are a minority only, whose noise conceals their 
lack of numbers. The majority have their eyes 
still fixed on the common enemy and his destruction. 

No one desires a Labor Party to bow its knee to a 
dominant Liberalism. No one desires Liberalism to 
bow its knee to dominant Labor. No one desires either 
to abandon ultimate principles on account of which in 
the future they may be compelled to disagree. No one 
desires even at this moment an electoral fusion such as 
used to occur in Germany before the war, when in the 
second ballot the Radical would be commanded to 
support Socialist and Socialist Radical against a common 
Conservative or reactionary foe. Three things only are 
required. The first is agreement on the main points of 
vital policy on which to-day Liberalism and Labor are 
speaking with similar advocacy. Peace with Russia, 
Dominion Home Rule, the abandonment of methods of 
barbarism in Ireland, an end to the military occupation 
of Mesopotamia, the appeasement of Mid-Europe and 
the rejection of the suicidal policy of impossible 
indemnities, and the substitution of the so-called 
Supreme Council of the Allies by the League of Nations. 
The second is the immediate passage of a Bil] by which 
in an honest conflict of opinion between two progressive 
parties, each party shall be represented in proportion 
to the actual number of its adherents. And the 
third is an arrangement by which at the next 
General Election only—for there would be ne 
need of the same agreement afterwards—Liberal 
and Labor shall not amalgamate, but get out of each 
other’s way. In Blanktown for example (in the North 
Division) there shall be only one candidate officially 
Liberal, and in the South only one candidate officially 
Labor. Such an arrangement would undoubtedly result 
in Blanktown returning one Liberal and one Labor 
instead of, as in the present case, two Coalition members. 
And although each might plead they could obtain no 
control over their local supporters, there is not the 
slightest doubt that if the two central bodies proclaimed 
that in this national emergency such an arrangement was 
necessary, not in the interest of the other party, 
but in the interests of their own, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases such a recommendation would be effec- 





| reform possible. 


tive. The policy of an agreement may be criticized as con- 
cerned only with foreign and not with home affairs. There 
would be no difficulty in devising such an arrangement 
in connection with home aflairs in the scanty oppor- 
tunity for reform that one Parliament can promise. But 
even if that were as impossible as it is possible, the 
agreement would yet be as essential for a Parliament of 
transitory life. It is Ireland, and Russia, and expendi- 
ture on conquest, and the decay of Europe, which 
are making the sociai condition of England intolerable. 
Courage and resolution, common sense, and a facing of 
the real issues, are all that are needed to make this great 
Without such qualities the future is 
dark, and the fight for reform an aimless struggle of 
impotent ideals, 


C. F. G. Mastrerman. 








ANOTHER WEEK IN IRELAND. 


| Tue following is a continuance of the diary’ of a well- 


| known Irish landlord which we published last| week :— 





Oct. 5th.—J took my letter to M——’s. They 
told him the attacking party had come about midnight, 
and had begun firing into the kitchen through the win- 


| dows, but they thanked God there was no one there, they 


were all in bed. Then they broke in and dragged the 
boys out, ordered them all out, and poured out oil, and 
set fire to the house. One of the soldiers had told the 
wife to go back and save her money and her clothes, and 
she was going in, but a policeman pushed her back from 
the door. They saved nothing at all. 

Oct. 9th.—Yesterday afternoon little A had an 
accident. . . . I sent for the doctor. ... He didn’t 
get here till 9.30, she was awake and crying with pain. 
: He said he had been held up at C while a 
party of Black-and-Tans went through the village, firing 








| indiscriminately into houses, through the windows—in 


one house, through the ceiling. They ended by going 
into a public-house for whisky. . . . 

I am told of the Ardrahan “ reprisals,’ when 
B ’s and M-—-—’s and other houses were burned 
down, that there was no ambush of policemen, there 
was not a shot fired at one. “One of the police who 
went to D—— that night, told me that when they got 
there they saw three men walking in the field. They 
followed them, trying to come up with them. On the 
way they found, in a quarry, two revolvers, that might 
have been left there by anyone, for there are many hiding 
their weapons now. Then they fired at the three men, 
there were no shots fired back, that was all the firing. 
There was no ambush. That was all the excuse for the 





| burnings.’’ 


The doctor has been here again to see A——-. . . . 
I said he must have been tired when he got home last 


| night, and he said: “I was hardly at home at all, there 


was some bad work last night.’’ I would not let him tell 
it before the children, but when we came down he said: 
“Those Black-and-Tans that were in C went on to 
M , that is a couple of miles farther. They dragged 
two men out of their houses there, and shot them. They 
are not dead, they were wounded, I was sent for. . 

Then they set -fire to some houses and burned them 
down.”’ IT asked if anything had happened there, if these 
were reprisals, and he said, ‘‘ Nothing, except that a good 
while ago—last year—a policeman was disarmed there, 
but not hurt.’’ He said, “I used not to believe the 
stories of English savagery that were written or told, I 
thought they were made up by partisans, but now I see 
they are true.’’ And he said, “ They are savages, they 
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re out for loot. In B——- they went into Z——’s shop 
d took a fancy to a kodak, but it was too dear, £5. 
In the night they came back, broke the windows, and 
took it away. And the next night they broke in again 
I told Z he oucht to make a com- 
plaint, but he said, ‘They would break in every night 
of the week if I did that.’”’ ‘ 
Oct. 11th.—As we came from church the exits from 

the town had been barricaded—carts drawn across, and 
soldiers in a group. 


and took another. 


They let us pass without question. 
All the men coming from Mass were taken into a house 
and searched. 


In church we had “God Save the King ’’—it has 
been sung ever since military were sent to G—— in the 





war time. One lesson, and all but one of the Psalms, 
were cut from the service at their asking, as they said the 
long service would keep them late for dinner, but that 
remains. I don’t know, and sometimes wonder if our 
drivers waiting outside recognize it, and I think of the 
Afghan winning races for England in ‘“ Mr. Dooley’s ”’ 
forecast of Olympian games, and saying as he hears it, 
“T don’t know the name of that chune, but it’s mighty 
like the one they played the time they chased my grand- 
father throuch the streets of Cabul.”’ 

I am told in a letter to-day “ G—— saw a soldier 
(not sober) beating his horse because it trod on his toe, 
and every time he gave it a blow he said, ‘ Now will you 
tread on my toe again?’’’ (Reprisals!) 





MR. GEORGE 


AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


IIl.—THE PRIME MINISTER AND TEL CABINET. 
Since the accession of Mr. Lloyd George to supreme | He is the deciding factor in Labor policy ; but that is to 
power, a notable change has come over the office that he reduce both the Minister of Labor and the President 
holds Older Prime Ministers, Peel and Palmerston, 


Gladston | Disraeli, were dependent for their prestige 


upon the confidence of their party and their own skill in 
the management of the House of Commons. Their 
Cabinet was a body of trusted advisers who, through 
long years of faithful apprenticeship, had become accus- 
tomed to the making of policy. They were, with rare 

eptions like Lord Cardwell, less men with a special 
problem in hand, thar 


efficient judges of the general 
legislation would have alike upon the desires 
>and what, at some given moment, might 
welfare of the country. The Prime 
indeed, their chief; but he was rather the 
chairman of a board who knows that his power depends 


up 





n the careful weighing of his colleagues’ judgments 
than an American President who, like Mr. Lincoln upon 


Z 7 mee 
a famous occasion, may foll 


of his Cabinet. 


wv his own decision in defiance 
The essence of the system was an arrival 
at collective judgment. The Prime Minister was a 
superior, but he was not supreme; and he took his part 
in the cut and thrust of debate in the House of Commons. 
Policy, that is to say, was broadly the result of a con- 
sidered judgment which had to be weighed in view of 
a passionate criticism in the House; and, as the ultimate 
source of responsibility for all decisions, the pivot of the 
edifice was the continuous relationship between the Prime 
Minister and the private member. 

That system has completely disappeared. The Prime 
Minister, from being, as with Mr. Gladstone, the most 
accessible member of the-Cabinet, has become the most 
aloof. His colleagues, from the threshold of equality, 
have been removed to the outer door ; and they are to-day 
less men who watch the stream of general tendency in 
affairs than a body of departmental chiefs who sit in 
the House of Commons. The result, in general, is what 
it would be if the American Cabinet had seats in 
Congress; with the difference that the Prime Minister 
preserves his prestige by reserving all fundamental 
decisions to himself and making appearances upon the 
floor of the House sufficiently infrequent to give his 
speeches the dramatic quality which attaches to the 
unexpected. 

The Prime Minister, that is to say, is virtually the 
President of a State; but he is President in a community 
where the remaining institutions are totally inapt to the 
character of his office. He is, for example, his own 
Foreign Secretary; but no Prime Minister can hope to 
give continuity to foreign affairs and cope with the 
varied mass of business thati otherwise comes before him. 

















of the Board of Trade to non-permanent officials who 
learn the content of his mind when crises arise upon 
which his decision is necessary. But that, at bottom, 
is to say there is no Cabinet policy upon Labor, and 
that the Prime Minister can never really know enough 
of the atmosphere of the industrial position to give more 
than a partial judgment upon some particular set of 
facts entirely unrepresentative of it. It means 
more. It means that, with every problem, the Cabinet 
Minister to whose department it may belong can never 
be genuinely responsible for its solution ; for the Prime 
Minister remains always as a contingent Court of 
Appeal who may be moved by considerations different 
from those which impressed the permanent officials. 
That is a serious loss to the prestige of government; and 
it was noteworthy that the Triple Alliance, when it 
intervened in the present coal dispute, ignored the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and negotiated directly with 
the Prime Minister. 

The result of this change upon the structure of the 
Cabinet is obvious. It gives the Prime Minister not 
colleagues who can weigh decisions, but subordinates who 
can accept them. It makes the individual member 
not an independent mind and, within the Ministry, 
a careful critic, but a departmental chief who obeys his 
instructions and does not go outside their boundary. In 
that sense, the Prime Minister is not troubled by the 
need for a coherent policy. He can be generous to the 
Hindu at the India Office; he can introduce slavery 
under a thin cloak in the next street at the Colonial 
Office. He himself may be in favor of peace with 
Russia ; and his Secretary of War may issue bloodthirsty 
pronouncements in the daily Press. The system, 
indeed, has obvious advantages; for by a careful scrutiny 
of the papers the policy upon which the greater degree 
of eulogy is bestowed may be selected as most likely to 
succeed. And since that ultimate selection must rest 
with the Prime Minister, the result, at every point, is to 
exalt his power in the eyes of the different interests 
competing for his attention. 

But the involutions of the system do not end there. 
The Prime Minister must at once keep himself informed 
and retain his predominant place in the eyes of the 
country. He must have a check upon the administra- 
tion of the departments, and an offset to his virtual 
disappearance from the House of Commons. The first 
need has been supplied by the Prime Minister’s secre- 
tariat. In another form, indeed, that department has 
been obviously wenting for a generation; for a much 
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more thorough sifting was demanded of the material 
which eager colleagues with a zeal for their own office 
were anxious that the Prime Minister himself should 
investigate. But in the hands of Mr. Lloyd George 
the secretariat serves purposes unconnected with so 
simple an aim. They are, first and foremost, the:liaison 
with the Press. They drop the half-hints and obscure 
suggestions by which a public opinion may be formed to 
secure some change in plan which may then be repre- 
sented as a concession to popular demand. They secure 
the information by which the Prime Minister keeps in 
touch with the current of feeling in the country. They 
advise that a letter may usefully be sent to Spen Valley ; 
they hint at its possible failure in Paisley. They are the 
avenue of intercourse with the Prime Minister. An 
unimportant Minister may see them, and spare the time 
of their chief; and they will report back a decision 
founded upon such evidence as they choose to deliver. 
In fact, they get control of two or three departments 
each; and even an able observer may find it at times 
difficult to discover whether Lord Curzon or Mr. Philip 
Kerr is the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The result 
upon the Prime Minister’s colleagues is obvious. Some 
are important enough to ignore the secretariat. They 
can breakfast at Downing Street, or threaten their way 
across the barrier. The less fortunate will either 
comply, or, ignoring it, will let things drift their way 
until either an unlooked for decision, or a quarrel with 
some other office, compels an adjustment of the situation. 

The secretariat has not supplanted the Cabinet ; but 
at least it has destroyed its utility. The necessity of 
counter-balancing absence from the House of Commons 
has been found in still more devious paths. In part, 
it has come from the prestige which always attaches to 
negotiations with foreign powers. Diplomacy has always 
the special glamor of the mysterious; and if Lord 
Curzon remains in London while Mr. Lloyd George is 
closeted at Lympne or Spa or Boulogne, it is obvious in 
whose breast the true secrets are really locked. In part 
the equilibrium is maintained by a complicated system 
of Press work, interviews, deputations, ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements, and appearances at the critical stage as 
the god in the machine. Anyone who watches over a 
period of months the activities of Sir William Suther- 
land will understand the journalistic mechanism. No 
one can resist a special pamphlet or a new monthly in 
which the policy he cannot glean from debates in the 
Commons is said to be expounded. Unionists who are 
exasperated with Ireland can gain solace from a visit 
to Downing Street. A great public meeting, with a 
slashing attack on Mr. Asquith, is always sure to attract 
that type of audience which loves nothing so much as a 
fight, and is utterly careless of its outcome. And, where 
a crisis comes, to remain aloof until the moment when 
a settlement is imperative will—if the stagemanagement 
be prepared with sufficient care—always give a factitious 
appearance of success which conceals the poverty of 
thought behind. It all involves government by 
momentary improvization. But no Government can 
have a coherent policy when by its very nature it despises 
the continuous colleagueship of able minds. 

There are other ramifications of importance. What, 
at bottom, the system implies is personal government ; 
and personal government, as the history of George III. 
has shown us, involves a mean dependence upon the part 
of the House of Commons. Particular interests must 
be coneiliated ; as where the land taxes are repealed, or 
the Sankey report ignored. Personal affiliations must 
be encouraged; so that the honors list is swollen out 
of all proportion to merit. The House of Commons 
itself is, without difficulty, ignored. Mr. Bonar Law, 





as Leader of the House, doubtless means well enough ; 
but he has no final say, and he has not the strategy or 
eloquence to make him the equal of his opponents. 

Nor should it remain unnoticed that, in the period 
of his management, the ablest minds in the Government 
are withdrawn from its discussions. Mr. Balfour is 
absent for weeks together; Mr. Churchill—for him a 
remarkable experience—is narrowly limited to the 
confines of his office. The reason isclear enough. The 
House of Commons is by nature such an assembly that 
if any Minister obtained overwhelming prestige there, 
he would challenge the pre-eminence of the Premier 
himself. From Mr. Bonar Law such competition need 
not be expected; from Mr. Balfour and Mr. Churchill 
it is reasonably dangerous. As a result, the main 
ministerial ability is withdrawn from the House lest the 
presence of the Prime Minister become, for his own sake, 
imperative there; for once he attended continuously the 
system of personal government would come to an end. 
The result is the modern practice of recourse to direct 
action. No assembly which the Prime Minister despises 
is likely to attain respect from those with interests to 
promote ; and the longer the system continues the further 
must direct action go. A Government which rests upon 
the considered support of the House of Commons will 
always have the foundations of stability, and its decisions 
will command a large degree of common acceptance from 
that safeguard; but a Government of which the basic 
principle is neglect of the body from which it derives 
its life will be open to every gust of changing wind which 
happens to blow. 

Nor is this the end of the evil. A system built 
upon personal ascendancy cannot, unless it be a dictator- 
ship, be built upon principle; its essence is inevitably 
the spirit of accidental accommodation. Determined 
men will not serve under it; for they lack the power 
which office ought, in theory, to confer. Men of 
character will despise it for the simple reason that it 
will lack that which is the foundation of their own 
strength. What, as a consequence, it will inevitably do 
is to build upon the second-rate men and attempt to 
succeed by the profession of indifference to vital opinion. 
It will, for example, insist upon the evil of parties; and 
instead of principles it will search for measures. It will 
seek not the fundamental points for reform, but the 
immediate concessions which may be made without 
recourse to them. It will not seek for the men who have 
been tried and trusted by public experience, for that 
would be destructive of its leader’s personal power. 
Rather, it must depend upon the assistance of what 
Americans call ‘‘ available’’ men; of men, that is to 
say, of whom sufficiently little is known to leave the 
public in ignorance of their defects. Without principle 
and, save for the Prime Minister, without effective 
personality, the character of Cabinet opinion will be 
unimportant. The Cabinet may meet; it has, indeed, 


_held meetings for over a year. But, though it meets, 


it cannot, from its composition, hope to decide. It 
will be like a meeting of the American Cabinet in which 
reports are presented and discussion relegated to 
insignificance. By definition, therefore, it must suspend 
the operation of principle in order that its administra- 
tion may continue. 1t will represent not opinion but 
guesswork. Its frankness will be sinister and its 
cordiality without meaning. The adherents of the 
Prime Minister will cleave to him so long as he seems 
secure, but the bond of union will not be kinship of 
conviction or community of purpose. The basis of 
alliance will be merely that tenure of office his personal 
ascendancy can control. 

And its effect upon the machinery of legislation 
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must ultimately be disastrous. An assembly of seven 
hundred persons can only legislate if it is under the 
control of a predominant opinion. Immediately that 
stimulus is withdrawn, Parliament is not merely a 
cumbrous mechanism, but is in grave danger of becoming 
corruption. Here, indeed, its essentially 
vocational nature reasserts itself; and the absence of 
any regulating principle of policy drives its groups of 
particular interests either to promoting their private 
end, or preventing concessions which may decrease their 
power. And it is an enhancement of this danger that, 
in such an atmosphere, the assembly should be elected 
upon a basis of universal suffrage. The absence of 
principle in the House of Commons is the absence of 
that which gives cohesion to it. From a body with a 
well-knit structure, it becomes an incoherent mass of 
individual members. Responsibility is dissipated, 
because there is no group to defend; self-respect is 
destroved because there is no concerted action to give 
significance Most fatal of all, perhaps, is the conceal- 
ment of these dangers beneath the cloak of popular 
origin. For nothing is more difficult than to persuade 
the people to a measured appreciation of what is of its 
own making. The result is to divert the disgust which 
should be concentrated upon the system which has 
engendered it to causes with which it is essentially 


an engine of 


unconnected. 

Such a system, indeed, cannot hope for permanence ; 
but every week of its existence is a continuous assurance 
of public misfortune. And it has come at a peculiarly 
unfortunate time. There was never a period in English 
history when men were so clearly divided by great 
principles ; never, as a consequence, a period in which 
the association of one set or another with government 
was so clearly necessary. A Prime Minister whose 
Cabinet was a band of tried and trusted men. translating 
through their common counsel the convictions of 4 
national majority into terms of legislation; a House of 
Commons eager to set the opposing theories in the 
clearest light, watchful of the national welfare, sensi- 
tive to public opinion, had never so magnificent an 
opportunity. Mr. George is the author of a system in 
which neither such a Cabinet nor such a Parliament 
is conceivable. He demands compromise of principle 
from the one and indifference to conviction from the 
other. We stand at a parting of the ways, and we 
cannot halt at the signpost. It is the fundamental 
disaster of our time that the method by which we are 
governed leads, by its inherent nature, either to the 
violence of civil disruption or the inertia which its 
defeat exacts from despair. 


Haroitp J. LaskI. 





A Zondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


I HAVE reason to think that the Sinn Fein leaders 
look favorably on General Cockerell’s proposal in the 
“Times ’’ to summon Dail Eireann to a conference with 
the representatives of the British Government. 


THERE is a certain journalism which must be equally 
I do not refer to the 
ramping and roaring kind; though one would think that 
The 
journalist I have in mind is the man who, though nothing 


the despair of men and angels. 


this afflicted world had had nearly enough of it. 


in the life of man escapes his censure, leaps through his 
judgment of it next day or next week as lightly as a 
clown through a paper hoop. Take Mr. Garvin, of the 
“ Observer ’’—the facile, eloquent, and seemingly dog- 
matic Garvin. I am sure he is a humane man; I judge 
by his writing on literature that he is a rather widely 
read one. But for one who alternately (or simultaneously) 
sets up for a prophet, priest, and king of Israel, he is a 
shocking example of irresolution. He cannot let a 
thought through one of its meshes of words without 
promptly unsaying it, and when, in the midst of a mass 
of rather confused and hypnotic writing he strikes out 
some clear note of truth and feeling, he proceeds to 
drown it in the party fanfare. Take his Irish articles— 
they are merely one example among a hundred. The 
police atrocities were obviously too much for him, 
and he branded their authors with the infamous epithet 
of Bashi-Bazouks. Next week, the Prime Minister 


takes the Bashi-Bazouks to his _ bosom. Does 
Mr. Garvin deal with Mr. George as he deserves? 
Not he. The Carnarvon speech is a ‘‘stern 


and lion-hearted ’’ utterance. Ifa stern and lion-hearted 
speech is Garvinese for a brazen and callous one, and Mr. 
Garvin, lacking the moral courage to say so, had the 
mental dexterity to hint his meaning, one would recog- 
nize, with a shrug, that these were not heroic days, but 
that it was possible for a critic to retain his intelligence 
in the act of losing his self-respect. But this surrender 
to so abject a thing as the Carnarvon speech passes under- 
standing and patience together. 


I sHovLp be sorry to censure the conduct of the 
police in Whitekall, for the reason, among others, that 
I did not observe it; but I hope that, in the general 
praise of the brisk and successful engagement with the 
unemployed, even the Tory Press will remember that 
there has been a war, and that many of the men who 
fought each other in a great London thoroughfare wore 
its badges on their breasts. Nor do I quite understand 
proper repulse of an offensive on 
Downing Street gave the police the right to tear up the 
red flag and break the flagstaff. Is it a crime to display 
the red flag in a London street? If so, I have witnessed 
a thousand examples of it, dating from the palmy and 
guileless days of the S.D.F., and including every big 
demonstration since what we evasively call the Labor 
The red flag is the banner of Inter- 

But who in these days, and in the 
sense of professing a hope and a faith in the recapture 
of civilized unity, is not an Internationalist Socialist of 
sorts; who, that is to say, but the police (when they are 
not on strike), members of the Coalition Government, and 
the spirit of savage Nationalism in which the world is 
governed? The police had no right to act in this way; 
that is to say the men who direct them had no right to 
zive such an order, 


why a perfectly 


movement began. 
national Socialism. 


THE fine appeal of the Oxford professors, was, a3 
has been stated, the work of the Poet Laureate. It is not 
so generally known that Mr. Bridges wrote an earlier 
draft, in which the tender of friendship was accom panied 
i by some words of patriotic censure of the sins of the 
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Germans. But when Dr. Bridges read the comminatory 
part over, he decided that it would not do, and that it 
deprived the act of its usefulness and significance. So he 
scored it all out. Is not that one of the fine gestures of 
our time? 





IRELAND makes a Christian return on our mishand- 
ling of her by re-assembling the Abbey Company (or a 
good deal of it) at the Ambassadors’ Theatre, and 
bidding them unlock such a treasure-house as “‘ The 
White-headed Boy.’’ I suppose that somewhere between 
Paris and Petrograd there exist a couple of artists who 
can play as exquisite a jest as Mr. Arthur Sinclair and 
Miss Maire O’Neill set out in the second act of this 
charming comedy. But I doubt it. In the first place 
the material fits them like a glove—much in the sense 
that the ‘‘ Bourgeois’’ suited Coquelin. And in the 
second place, they play not less for an audience than 
for a people, and represent not a play so much as a piece 
out of the ever-fresh and divine substance of life. So 
they work (as indeed does the whole company) with 
perfect accord, acting as if they were in fact members 
of a family and a community, and not a mere body of 
stage executants. Take Miss O'Neill, who strips 
herself of her youth and beauty to make up as a 
rheumatic spinster, adding a tiny moustache in a quite 
superfluous touch of naughtiness. A distinguished 
friend of mine insists that no English actress would do 
as much. Probably not: but it would be still nearer 
the truth to say that we English do not possess, either 
as artists or as citizens, the sense of unity which 
makes for such personal sacrifice, and yet seems to 
come to the Abbey Company as if by nature. As for 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair, it is impossible for a lover and 
student of acting to keep his eyes off him, for fear of 
missing some diverting suggestion of character. Watch 
his face, if you would follow the richest play of comedy to 
he seen on the London stage. It does not seem extra- 
ordinarily mobile; yet I should like to take a number of 
instantaneous photographs of it, and print them as a 
series of pictures of the minor passions. 


“Had the Armistice “ They [the signatories 
been delayed, British, tothe Oxford appea!] make 
French, and American no distinction between the 
aeroplanes, exceeding embitterment of animosi- 
almost imagination, would _ ties rightly kindled by the 
have swarmed over the deliberate sinking of our 
cities of Germany.’’—The hospital ships, or the Lomb- 
Times, September 25th. ing of our open cities, and 
the black passions of the 
wretches who perpetrated 
these enormities.’’—The 
same, October 18th. 





THE moment is propitious for examining Colonel 
Repington’s statement that the arrest of Carson in 
1914 was stopped by the personal intervention 
of the King. That is a _ serious matter, and 
cannot be permitted to pass as a piece of gossip. 
Colonel Repington gives Carson as his authority for the 
statement, so that the question of its accuracy lies 
within a narrow comy.ass :— 

“Had a talk with Carson about the Ulster 


business. He told me how near we were to an 
explosion, that the Government had determined to 
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arrest the chief leaders, that he had arranged to send 
the word ‘H X’ over the wire to Belfast, and this was 
to be the signal for the seizure of the Customs 
throughout Ulster. He called to see the King, and told 
Stamfordham exactly what was going to happen, and 
the arrest of the leaders was promptly stopped.”’ 


I am sorry, though not surprised, to learn that the 
most brilliant of American special correspondents— 
John Reed—has died in Moscow, a_ victim of 
typhus. He was still in the early thirties, and 
had lived in revolutions ever since leaving Harvard 
College, where he was contemporary with Walter Lipp- 
mann of the “ New Republic,’’ Alan Seeger the poet, 
who died in France before America entered the war, and 
a number of other lads who have since helped to make 
history. John Reed went through the Huerta-Carranza 
revolution in Mexico. In the first winter of the war he 
was on every front, getting arrested by every Govern- 
ment. He was one of the very few correspondents who 
witnessed the Bolshevik coup in November, 1917, from 
the inside, and he described it in his book “The Ten 
Days that Shook the World.’’ He was a true soldier of 
journalism, an endlessly daring spirit. The miracle 
was that he could survive so long in the multiple fires 


he courted. 





A FRIEND sends me the following copy of the bill 
received by the mother of an Eton boy as his account 
from Novem ye 27th, 1795, to May ye 27th, 1796 :-— 


£s.d. 
Board, half a year’... oF : . 66 © 
A single Bed, do. 212 6 
Fire and Candle, do. 1 iv 6 
Washing and mending, do. iD 6 
A Study, do. ... one 010 6 
19 weeks’ allowance 1 8 6 
Washing waistcoats .. 03 3 
School Fees ... ke es 03 8 
Chapel Clerk and Cricket money ... 016 
Watchman ais a a ae’ 
Commutation Tax 0 3 0 
Letters and Parcels ... 0441 
Mending of windows .. C8 2 & 
December 7th, lent him for his remove... 0 1 0 
December 9th, do. to go home 010 6 
March ye 16th, do. to go to Brighton i it 6 
Postman , ae ne oe 0 i 6 
May 17th, expences at Montem ... 013 6 
A pair of Drawers a 
Servants 010 6 
Dr. Heath 2s 2 ¢ 
Tutor aoe 440 
Writing master a ae 

Do. a 16 0. 

Bookseller Sass : RS 115 6 
Tradesmen’s Bills. = : i: | 23 





Total ... £50 3 6 


EneGianp, 1920. 
Shepherdless Israel! Crouch’d upon this fell, 
Far from the pasturage of the homeland dell, 
Whence the base hireling lured you ; bloody your fleece, 
And for your flock’s harmonious increase 
This plaint for your lost lambs: your bellies stay’d 
With marram and sour spear-grass; rudely laid 
Upon their easeless spines, you wait the morn, 
Till from the wrack some sunless day be born, 
With drowséd heads, quick breath, and flanks oppress’d, 
Forgot the watchdog’s voice, the Shepherd’s breast. 


A WavyFARER, 
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Lite and Petters. 


OF NINETY YEARS 
From the midst of our present discontents, savagery, and 
alarms, it is some relief to hear the note of satisfaction 
in life and labor accomplished. In reading the long 
interview given by Mr. Frederic Harrison in last 
‘Times ’’ to celebrate his eighty-ninth birth- 
day, we feel a renewed confidence in the work of mortal 
ages. We are touched, as it were, by an infection of 
calm (for health is as ‘‘ 


‘ 


Monday’s 


catching ’’ as disease), and the 
mere respect that everyone must feel for a man who, 
after ninety years of this world, can 
‘‘ fortunate ’’ sheds a kind of comfort. 

Terror quiet 


call his life 
So during the 
have contemplated 
Notre Dame, or in deluge and wind upon the storm- 
beaten Plain one may suddenly realize Stonehenge. 
‘* As I enter on the ninetieth year of a fortunate life,” 
says the old man, “I have much to be thankful for.’’ 
The words stand in sharp contrast to the mood of this 
ravening and bewildered world. 

There is something monumental and Roman in his 
final leave-taking. 


some citizen might 


After saying that he did not care 
to live to see the moral, spiritual, intellectual, and 
material chaos which is so near to us now, he continued : 
‘May my end be early, speedy and peaceful! I 

regret nothing done or said in my long and busy life. 

I withdraw nothing, and, as I said before, am not con- 

scious of any change in mind. In youth I was called a 

revolutionary ; in old age I am called a reactionary ; both 

names alike untrue. ... I ask nothing. I seek nothing. I 

fear nothing. I have done and said all that I ever could 

have done and said. There is nothing more. I am ready, 

and await the call.” 
It reminds one of Diocletian building his fortress-palace 
at Spalato, and bidding farewell to a world crazy enough 
to believe in Christianity, and even to attempt the 
practice of its anarchic principles. Diocletian could 
have used those proud words, “‘ I regret nothing done or 
said in my long and busy life. I have done and said 
all that I ever could have done and said.’’ For he had 
rolled back the barbarian flood and re-established the 
Empire of Rome. And Mr. Harrison, within his own 
sphere, can look back upon a fine accomplishment for his 
country’s welfare, from the time when, sixty years ago, 
he took part in the Working Men’s College with Ruskin. 
Tom Hughes, Frederick Maurice, and Charles Kingsley, 
through the long struggle for the rights of Trade Unions, 
to his copious production in the fields of Jurisprudence, 
International Law, and ancient history. Besides, he can 
remember the many years of his leadership in the 
Positive Faith ; rather a forlorn bope 1t may row appear, 
but at least it was steadfastly maintainad. 

One thing alone may seem to detract from such a 
record: Mr. Harrison tells us himself he is not conscious 
of any change of mind. That shows a grand consistency , 
a stalwart hold upon deep-rooted principles such as cne 
might seek in vain among Cabinet Ministers themselves. 
But no change in mind during at 'east seventy years, 


since the mind became fixed! 


‘ 


And those years, as he 
‘the greatest and most rapid 
change during one life in the history of civilization ’’! 
Such fixity has its dangers, one must suppose. 


himself contends, covering 


Verhaps 
that very fixity contributes to the apprehensions for the 
present and future state of our human life—the fear 
that ‘‘ advance in education has not brought any nobler 
literature, any greater art, any purer drama, any fine: 
manners.’’ Mr. Harrison thinks that ‘“‘ serious litera- 
ture is being choked out by the increasing cost of 
printing, by the abolition of a leisured class able to study 
in peace and to produce from its learning, and by the 








mad whirl of modern existence.’’ Hence he perceives 
a coming chaos in spiritual and moral training, the 
defiance of discipline by the young and ambitious, the 
mockery of age, and the sacrifice of family as a moral 
institution. Worse than all, having keen “all his life 
a resolute opponent not only of the accession of women 
to political responsibility, but of all forms of the assimi- 
lation of women’s activity to that of men,’’ he can see 
nothing but the ruin of the family and the degradation 
of marriage now that women have votes. That does 
indeed display a mind stalwart almost to «bduracy. 
But we must remember that, by the Articles of the 
Positivist Creed, Woman is raised upon a lofty pedestal 
of worship, where her functions are limited to bearing 
children, emptying slops, darning socks, washing, and 
nursing a baby that never grows up. 

We must all learn to pardon a certain want of 
pliancy in old age, and we can remember that the ex- 
President. of the English Positivist Committee for the 
worship of Humanity did at least succeed in rivalling 
bishops of the Anglican Church for the worship of Christ 
in their ardent support of the war against Germany. 
So let us turn rather to that astonishing period of time 
upon which Mr. Harrison’s unfailing memory can still 
look back. He is right in calling it, as we said, the 
age of the greatest and most rapid change in the history 
of civilization—‘‘ certainly,’? he adds, ‘‘in things 
material, perhaps also in things intellectual, moral, and 
social.’ From the First Reform Act up to the 
beginning of the great war is a well-defined age. On 
the whole, we may call it ‘‘ The Age of Hope and 
Glory.’’ Above all other periods in our history—and 
indeed in the history of all Europe and America—it was 
the Age of Progress. Hardly anyone doubted it. Human 
progress was one of the natural and scientific results of 
evolution, and the newly-discovered Law of Evolution 
was working like a new broom. Applied science set to 
work and produced railways, steamboats, telegraphs, 
factories, electric light, telephones, X-rays, aeroplanes, 
submarines, and enormous guns. Commercial prosperity 
set to work and, with unexampled rapidity, doubled the 
population. Here and there some, Carlyle or Ruskin 
uttered a warning voice, for, as Mr. Harrison admits, 
one result of all this progress was ‘‘ to reduce existence 
to an incessant rattle and drive, to ruin half of our 
lovely country, and to imprison millions in sooty cities.’’ 
But philanthropists and economists like Mr. Harrison 
himself, and the Trade Unions which he so gallantly 
defended, set to work and gradually raised the genera! 
life of the working people (‘‘the nation,’’ as Mr. 
Harrison rightly calls them) to a far higher level of 
comfort, decency, and education than the great majority 
of people had ever reached before. Very few doubted 
that, taken as a whole, the populations of this country 
and of the foreign world were indeed progressing. Food 
was plentiful, the factories turned out large supplies of 
clothing, and everyone could move cheaply and fast from 
one place to another. As the boast oi the time went, 
‘the forces of Nature were being overcome.”’ 

Intellect pure and unapplied also went to work. 
Historic criticism, and the comparison of beliefs and 
superstitions in different ages and races, induced a pro- 
found change in the whole conception of historic religion. 
The revelations of geology and morphology completely 
altered the former conceptions of mankind’s existence 
in time and the universe. All history had to be re- 
written, and much of metaphysics to be reconsidered. 
The scientific and intellectual stir of the time was 
accompanied by an extraordinary development in the 
arts, especially of literature. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
himself a writer of distinction, has lived through a period 
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in our literature marked by great power and strange 
variety, and including some of England’s noblest workers 
in verse and prose. Many of the best he has personally 
known, and one remembers the delicate mixture of 
affection and irony with which Ruskin treated him in a 
controversy about Usury and Humanity some forty-four 
or forty-five years ago, when Mr. Harrison was the risen 
hope of the Positivist doctrine. It is the fashion of 
our young or middle-aged performers upon the pan-pipes 
of ‘‘ free verse’’ to make light of the Victorian poets. 
We cannot agree with Sir Frederick Andrewes when, 
in his Harveian Oration the other day, he maintained 
that the age of art is past and gone. The sense of 
beauty changes its form and place, and it is always 
possible that easy and abandoned freedom in verse may 
reveal some undiscovered beauty of its own. But when 
we think of ‘‘ The Lotus Eaters’’ and ‘‘ Maud,”’ of 
‘ Atalanta ’’ and ‘‘ The Garden of Proserpine,’’ of ‘‘ The 
Scholar Gypsy,’’ ‘‘ The Bishop at St. 
‘ A Toccata of Galuppi’s,”’ 
poetry was. 
Similarly, 


” 


Praxed’s’’ and 
we remember what Victorian 


in the art of prose, unless we look to 
France of the same great period, no age or country has 
produced so remarkable a genius for novel-writing as 
was seen in Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope (one of “Mr. 
Harrison’s first’ favorites), George Eliot (whom he finds 
‘‘ rather solemn and elaborate,’’ as indeed she was, but 
yet how fine!), George Meredith, and Thomas Hardy. 
On the more self-conscious and precious side, there was 
Stevenson, and, for short stories, Kipling, before his 
voice was turned to brass. In the great literature of the 
essay and criticism of life there stood Carlyle, Newman, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and Huxley, to say nothing 
of Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells who belonged 
to the Victorian Age, though they have survived 
it with all their strength. In so far as_ history 
is an art of prose, Mr. Harrison has seen the greatest 
among our artistic historians in Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Froude, and Green. No doubt the present age also has 
its riches. We could name one place at least where 
huddles a whole nestful of singing birds, watched over 
by an ageing but active Crested Screamer of song (and 
we have Mr. W. H. Hudson’s authority for it that the 
Crested Screamer is one of the rarest and finest masters 
of singing). The present age is also rich in thoughtful 
novelists, fine essayists, and adventurers in painting and 
sculpture. We hope it may far surpass its predecessor 
in beauty as well as in adventure. But still, now that 
we can contemplate the past age from its dubious and 
threatened beginning in the year of Mr. Harrison’s 
birth, through the heat of its long and glorious day, up 
to the shattering crash of its end, we cannot but agree 
that it was a period, not only of the greatest and most 
rapid change, but of almost unequalled splendor in 
genius and energy and hope. 

A man who has lived through such an age with 
honor and consistency, himself a great part in its 


progress, has much to be thankful for, as Mr. Harrison 


says. He has witnessed one of the cardinal turning- 
points of time, and has himself pushed upon the hinge. 
We could wish no one a better destiny, for the gods 
have continued to love him though he will die old ; and 
that is a reward as rare as blessed. For the future he 
is full of forebodings, and they are but too natural; for 
it is not merely the common apprehensions of old age 
that make him afraid. It took the barbarians centuries 
to extinguish the peace and civilization of the Roman 
Empire. The Thirty Years’ War brought ruin upon 
only one part of civilized Europe, and within a century 
that part began to recover. But now we are looking 
out upon the ruins of an age, of a continent, and perhaps 





of all the sciences, arts, forms of religion, and noble 
pleasures that are included in our word “‘ Civilization,”’ 
nor, in the present temper of hatred, bloodthirstiness, 
and suspicion, do we see where the process of destruction 
will end. Still, there is nothing left for us but to go 
on, risking all, like the Childe Roland who came to the 
Dark Tower in the poem of last century. We remember 
Goethe’s Hymn of the Masons, how the voices of the 
Masters still rang in their ears as they pressed ever 
forward, the stars above their heads, the graves beneath 
their feet. And the last line of that hymn runs: ‘‘ We 
bid you hope.”’ 





‘Che 


THE RIGHT TO TO STRIKE. 


PropaBLy there has never been a play more directly 
topical in its appeal than ‘‘ The Right to Strike.”’ Its 
performance is accompanied by bursts of applause, and 
the debates which occur upon the stage are echoes of the 
debates which members of the audience have for weeks 
been enjoying among themselves. The play is social, 
political, and sentimental. It should have a consider- 
able popularity in London, and should tour the provinces 
with passion. The author, Mr. Ernest Hutchinson, has 
viewed the strike policy of the Trades Unions, and has 
become concerned with its danger to something which he 
calls ‘‘ the community.’’ There are, in his view, two 
sections of the British nation: one consists of the workers 
and the other of this mysterious body called the com- 
munity. The two are at war. It does not take long 
to recognize that the community is what less informed 
people call the middle classes—the unorganized classes. 
Mr. Hutchinson has seen that the Trades Unions have 
the power to stop the whole of normal life, because 
money by itself can do nothing except pay for goods and 
for labor. And when the railwaymen in this play come 
out on strike they paralyze the little world they serve, 
which depends upon their labor for its life. The 
railwaymen are not individuals, or free agents; they are 
the servants of the community. They are responsible 
to it, and morally they have no right to act collectively 
in such a way as to dislocate its activities. In a fine 
sweep of rhetoric Mr. Hutchinson says, in effect, ‘‘ What 
would you think if another body of men in the country 
refused their labor to your undoing?’’ He cannot very 
well take an example from the miners or the bakers or 
the textile workers; because these people are, for prac- 
tical purposes, in the same camp as the railwaymen. It 
is necessary that he should mention a highly trained body 
of men belonging to the Community—to the Middle 
Classes. Unfortunately there is no middle class body 
wielding precisely the same power over the national life. 
We could manage to subsist for a time without 
journalists, without Members of Parliament, without 
stockbrokers, even without barristers. There is only 
one highly expert middle class profession, and to act 
as a counterblast to the railwaymen Mr. Hutchinson 
takes this single profession and throws it into the arena. 
How would you like it, he asks the railwaymen, if the 
doctors refused to attend your women and children? 
They have as much right to refuse their labor as you 
have to refuse yours. 

The idea having once occurred to him, he has made 
a play out of it—a very skilful and competent play, 
marred by gross sentimentality, but in its debates far 
from being contemptible. His railwaymen strike; their 
strike leads to an attempt at strike-breaking; and a 
young doctor, newly married, is killed. Thereupon the 
doctors in the district take an oath not to attend the 
railwaymen or their relatives. They also strike. There 
is not immediately an epidemic; but the good-hearted 
leader of the strikers (a good fellow, led astray, as the 
others are, by an agitator) has a wife who is expecting 
a baby. This wife grows more and more ill as the play 
(and the strike) proceeds. At last nothing can save her 
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but an operation which only the leader of the striking 
doctors can perform. Amid all the hubbub some sort 
of compromise is reached—a victory in defeat and a 
defeat in victory—and the doctor rolls up his sleeves. 


Humanity has conquered. The wicked agitator is 
foiled. Over a laboring mother the community is recon- 


ciled to the railwaymen who have strayed from its 
remunerative and honorable service. 

Another strike play, Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Strife,”’ 
also came to grief over a woman. In “ Strife ’’ a fanatic’s 
wife died of cold and malnutrition. Her death changed 
the face of the world. In ‘‘ The Right to Strike ”’ it is 
not a death but a life that is involved. By so much does 
Mr. Hutchinson make a cleverer appeal to the audience 
than Mr. Galsworthy’s scrupulousness allowed him to 
do. In Mr. Galsworthy’s play the issue was between 
Capital and Labor—a hard Capitalist and a fanatical 
Worker. The rest of the combatants were reeds, and 
not even thinking reeds. All, of course, put the death 
of a woman above any principle. It is a pity that we 
cannot, in the invented literature of Capital and Labor, 
of Labor and the Community, eliminate the sentimental 
aspect of women. It is a source of artistic betrayal. 
In the theatre one has still only to say ‘‘a woman,”’ 
and instantly our hats are off and the fight is brought 
to anend. We will not, we say, fight against women 
and children. Against rough men, a lock-out is all very 
well; but the women and children are innocent, and 
rather than hurt them we will forego our dividends and 
our strict justice. 

The esthetic muddle is very likely caused less by 
our innate chivalry than by the dramatist’s imaginative 
weakness. An audience must have a human interest, 
because its attention is not held by abstract arguments 
or even by precise social problems. It may applaud: 
but it needs the feather pillow of sentiment as a rest 
for its too suddenly active head. The dramatist may 
feel violently, or with deep sympathy, and may demon- 
strate rights and wrongs with a free or sparing hand. 
But in the end he has to conclude his play with an 
emotional interest, because that is the peculiar interest 
of the theatre. An audience does not care seriously in 
an invented work for the reconciliation of enemies, or 
for the clear presentation and analysis of a problem. 
It wants a final kiss, a baby, a dying woman, some one 
of what are called ‘‘ the eternal verities.’”’ And the 
dramatist, who comes of the same stock as his audience, 
needs the same thing. He cannot go from debate to 
debate without a ‘‘ story ’’; and up to the present the 
only story that anybody has ever wanted to see or to 
read or to write has been a love story. It is possibly 
because we are all trying to capture a first fine careless 
rapture in the theatre, and are moved by nothing but 
sentimentality—the dramatist no less than the audience. 
And if it is not love it must be the ghost or the conse- 
quence of love—loyal endurance, death, a baby, a lovers’ 
quarrel made up, a happiness assured or a grief con- 
firmed. These things have nothing to do with strikes, 
or, essentially, with plays about strikes; but they will 
alweys be there, I am afraid, because both audience and 
dramatist require something to fall back upon. It is 
open to a spectator not in that camp to complain that 
such sentimentality ruins the balance of the play, and 
makes it something less than the social study of its con- 
ception. It gives us instead no tragedy or comedy, since 
the use of women in such plays is purely casual or oppor- 
tunist; but it sends us out of the theatre feeling good 
or sorry or glad. We are not shown central figures 
standing out against a background of strife, which would 
be ideal; the strife is in the foreground, and the senti- 
mental element is jockeyed in so perfunctorily as to 
destroy a!! sense of cvnosure. To imagine heroic figures, 
and to show them intimately in relation to the social 
life of their time, is a task for genius. To convey to 
the stage, in the form ‘of a play, the arguments which 
appear in the Press (both Capitalist and Labor), to focus 
these upon some crude issue, and to give them a twist 
of sentiment by introducing a woman, is to punch the 
““human note,’’ and to obtain what cannot be more 
than a theatre success. It is all we seem ible to do at 
present ; but perhaps one day strikes and strike-hreakers 





on the stage will be first of all human beings, instead 
of improvized sentimental figures who exist to sugar the 
dramatist’s ‘‘ deep stuff.”” When that day comes the 
actors will not need to shout for rounds, but will hold 
their audience breathless by the exact reality of the 
personal drama to which they are giving universal 
significance. 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF LABOR AND 
LIBERALISM. 

Sin,—Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, in his letter in your last 
issue, announces that he “ would rather see the continuance 
of the Lloyd George dictatorship than a coalition between 
Labor and Liberalism.’’ The continuance of the Lloyd 
George dictatorship means, so far as can be judged, this :— 

(1) The final destruction of such little credit as still 
remains to Parliamentary government. This is a condition 
of the dictatorship. 

(2) A financial crisis compared to which all others in our 
history have been quite insignificant. For the Coalition 
Government is too short-sighted to propose the only measures 
which might avert it, and the interests which control it are 
too selfish to accept them if it did. 

(3) An irretrievable cleavage of society into a party of 
the rich and a party of the poor. For the one genuine 
sentiment on which the Coalition can rely for support is the 
rich man’s fear of the poor. 

What will happen to Ireland, exposed indefinitely to a 
policy of brutality tempered by treachery, or to the credit 
of this country abroad, abandoned for years to a Government 
feared by its friends and despised by its enemies, may be 
left to the imagination. My. Ponsonby tells us that in the 
end we shall have an administration of the very finest 
principles. Will it much matter to anybody what are the 
principles of those who succeed to such a heritage? 

Mr. Ponsonby asks what Liberalism has to offer to a 
Liberal-Labor combination. For reasons which I do not 
understand he confines his view of Liberalism to its official 
spokesmen at Westminster, though he judges Labor, with 
equally irrelevant incisiveness, by its rank and file alone. 
If he will glance from Westminster to Manchester, he will 
find out what Liberalism has to offer. I think the views of 
thousands of Liberals would be, summarized, something like 
this :— 

(1) A treaty of alliance, terminable if so desired at a 
definite date, but conditioned in any case by a pledge to 
carry at once a Bill for Proportional Representation. 

(2) A definite programme, strictly limited to the urgent 
problems of the moment, to be agreed upon between the 
parties. The basis for this would probably be found in the 
outstanding clauses of the Manchester programme. 

No one pretends that such a programme would com- 
pletely satisfy the ambitions of either Liberals or Labor 
men. It would have only one merit. It would probably 
save the country.—Yours, &c., 

: Stuart Hopeson. 

Beckenham, Kent. 

October 19th, 1920. 





Sir.— Mr. Arthur Ponsonby surely does less than justice 
to the strength of the bonds which at the present moment, 
and probably for years yet to come, are drawing in the same 
direction all that is best in Liberalism with a large section 
at least of the forces of Labor. He rightly insists that the 
first essential for a “ Ministry of honest men” is that the 
men who form it should have unfaltering faith in a common 
constructive policy. But such a policy is not far to seek. 
No programme of internal social reform can be secure which 
is not accompanied by a profound modification of our foreign 
and Imperial relationships, inspired by the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, expressed in Free Trade, a drastic revision of the peace 
treaties, willingness to co-operate in restoring the shattered 
fabric of European credit, and in replacing the selfish 
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exploitation of weaker peoples and races by international 
measures for their protection and development, under the 
authority of a Society of Nations which shall be worthy of 
its great name. 

This is a task which 
a day; the united forces 
are needed to achieve it. 


cannot be accomplished in 
of Liberalism and Labor 
We are at present spending on 
the dangerous campaign in Mesopotamia more than enough 
to pay for internal social reforms of lasting benetit, such as 
grants in aid for the adequate working of the Fisher Act, 
for housing, and public health. Liberals in the country are 
not only willing, but eager to co-operate in wide measures 
of industrial reform which will give fuller play to the per- 
sonality of the individual worker in industry: they do not 
regard nationalization as in itself a necessary good (or evil), 
but are prepared to accept it if and when it is in the interest 
of the community as a whole, with such safeguards against 
bureaucratic control as, in the of coal mines, 
are provided by the lines of Mr. Justice Sankey’s report. 
They would strive to remodel our broken Parliamentary 
system in order to make it more effective as an instrument 
of democracy. They would seek to safeguard Parliament and 
the public services froin the tyranny of personal government, 
and turn energies and resources now deyoted to the building 
up of military strength into really constructive work. Here 
is a common field on which Liberals and Labor men may 
unite at once. 
But there is 


case 


one reason which, if no other should 
appeal to him, ought to make the Labor 


statesman 
hesitate to listen to Mr. Ponsonby’s plea. can he | 

content to wait for years in order that little by little the 
Labor Party, content with irresponsible opposition, may 
absorb into its ranks all the elements of 
Liberalism, while at our doors the problem of Ireland 
remains unsolved and grows through every month of delay 
less capable of solution?) Mr. Ponsonby admits that a Labor 
Government in the next Parliament is hardly possible. He 
does not even seem to think it desirable. But in the mean- 
tine what is Is the whole future 
of that darkened by murders, 
assassinations, and reprisals lasting for years, while 
is gaining strength to govern alone? We cannot surely be 
so selfish to think of the needs of Ireland and the 
Commonwealth of the Empire, and of the misery of the 
wounded and stricken peoples of Europe, only in the light of 
one British party, even though that be the best in its con- 
stitution, and in the end the most efficient instrument of 
social justice. Can we not have at least a limited working 
alliance between Liberalism and Labor to secure those things 
which we all alike agree are indispensable for future 
Reconciliation with Iveland, the restoration of 
Europe, the establishment of a true League of Nations, and 
at home the revival of Parliamentary government, the over- 
hauling of the national finances, and the safeguarding of 
constructive democracy by proportional representation; all 
these are objects on which it ought to be possible to secure 
unity now. If we could go thus far together, we might well 
leave future differences to of 


Yours, &c., 
12, Clarendon 
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T. Epmunp Harvey. 
Road, Leeds. 





THE SUCCESS OF BRUSSELS 
Sir,—In his interesting review of the Brussels Con 
ference in the last issue of THe Nation, Mr. 8S. F. van 
Oss twice uses in relation to the Conference the words 


pessimism and futility, and declares that as regards essen- 
tials the gathering was, in fact, a 
like Mr. van Oss, was present at most or all of the sittings 
of the Conference, I cannot help feeling that his survey 
leaves several facts and factors out of account. What in 
reality did the Brussels Conference set out to accomplish. 
and what did it succeed in accomplishing? 

To begin with it did not set out 
Treaties nor even to discuss them. 


failure. As one who 


to revise the Peace 
That, no doubt, was a 
grave limitation, but it was imposed, not at Brussels, but 
months before, and as a condition of holding the Conference 
at all. It did not set out to commit Governments to action 
of any kind. To contemplate that would mean assuming 
the willingness of Governments like our own to make over 
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to an unofficial, or at best a semi-official international body, 
the power of dictating their policy in that most jealously 
guarded of all the fields of their sovereignty, finance. Its 
function was not to bind Governments but to guide Govern- 
ments, and if its guidance pointed them in the main along 
the old beaten tracks instead of down new and seductive 
byeways, it may be the truth that in such a matter it is 
the high road and not the short cut that leads to salvation. 

The contention that the Conference spent its time in 
idle talk is not to be maintained. Men like Dr. Vissering 
and Mr. Wallenburg and Mr. Brand and M. Delacroix do 
not declare at the end of a fortnight of discussion that it 
has been fully worth while unless it has, in fact, been worth 
while. They have a great deal too much on their hands to 
make them content to waste time beating air. And if what 
is sought in the Conference is not finality but initiative, it 
may be ciaimed for it that it served its purpose well. 

It brought to light and made accessible a mass of 
invaluable data. It laid down principles whose enunciation 
will strengthen the hands of men and Governments working 
for sound finance everywhere. It gathered for the first time 
into a common pool the abilities and experience of ex-allies, 
ex-neutrals, and ex-enemies alike, and with so much success 
that the creation in the second week of the Confer- 
ence of an atmosphere of co-operation and __inter- 
national effort was a matter of universal comment. It 
issued a denunciation of military expenditure that must 
impel the League of Nations to an immediate acceleration 
of the action it is beginning to take under the Covenant. It 
declared for the principle of public and co-operative inter- 
national action in the realm of financial and economic 
reconstruction, and for the League of Nations as the instru- 
ment of co-operation. It adopted an important 
scheme for the promotion of commercial credits, and called 
on the League to create the necessary machinery for giving 
its proposals effect. It urged on the (iovernments con- 
cerned the necessity for an early settlement of the whole 
indemnity question. It defined with the weight attaching 
to its unanimous opinion the principles that should guide 
Governments in handling questions the Governments them- 
selves must handle, such as currency, trade restrictions, and 
fiduciary circulation. Finally, it recommended the League 
of Nations, under whose auspices it was assembled, to take 
steps for the continuance of its work by the creation 
permanent organization to go forward on the lines 
down at Brussels.—Yours, &c., 
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H. Witson Harris. 


October 18th, 1920. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GERMANY. 

Srr,—When lately in Berlin, I was asked by a famous 
publicist what could possibly be the object of the vindictive 
policy of starvation? He could not believe that the French 
were seriously hoping to keep Germany weaker than them- 
selves because obviously in twenty years she would be far 
and in wealth. Yet what rational 
motive can be possibly attributed to the French if it be not 
their idea of material domination ? 


greater in numbers 


If this is really the basis of the action into which we 
being involved, it deserves more examination 
than the British public is giving it. The idea assumes that 
the German people can be driven to such despair that their 
persistence and organizing genius will perish ; (2) that their 
material losses will not sharpen their inventive 
faculty but kill it; (3) that they will not continue 
to be far more reproductive in population than the French ; 
(4) that we ourselves are ready to see French capitalism 
snatching coal and iron fields from territory belonging to 
and inhabited by the German people, and utilizing these 
new resources to make France a successful rival to our- 
selves in the chief industries of the world. Unless these 
assumptions are true the policy falls to the ground. 

But any traveller can see for himself that German 
tenacity persists. In spite of depression there is obviously 
a subdued intention and power to carry on. The traveller’s 
superior diet at the hotels does not prevent him from ex- 
periencing a certain depression from the bad bread, the 
offee made of acorns, and the repellent concoction which 
is the only substitute for jam and butter. When therefore 
he reflects that nearly all the resident population have had 
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| 
no decent meal for years, and are really ill from bad food, | of France, and are opposed to the realization of this policy. 
he cannot help admiving the immense fund of courage | We do not want to see France the greatest ironmaster, we do 
evinced by this people who refuse to be beaten. not want to lose our best customer, we do not want to see 

But it is the case that the German people, though not | epidemics spreading from Europe to our own shores. In 
cowed, are depressed and demoralized. Decidedly there is | fact, von Simons, the German Foreign Secretary, understand- 
a demoralization The most profound depression followed ing the English as distinct from the French point of view, 
the débdcle of the armies, though victory had long been | did his best to meet the wishes of the British delegates at 
despaired of The sudden realization of total failure and Spa, and on his return to Berlin faced the ridicule of the 
unconditional surrender by the military leaders gave rise | wild Nationalists in the Reichstag in order to say nice things 
to a feeling that the cause of their armies was betrayed and about the British Prime Minister.—Yours, &c., 
the desolating sense that all the bereavements and ruina- Nos, Buxzvos. 
tion of the war, bereavements exactly comparable to our 
own, and ruination which we can hardiy imagine, were ican 
totally in vain. THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

The demoralized state of the people is responsible for a Sig,—May I remind your readers that the Plumage Bill 
great deal of crime, and this was frankly discussed with us | i, once again before Parliament? If Parliament can prevent 
by the Minister of Justice. The conspicuous feature on the | it, will from being overruled by the secret manipulation of a 
kiosks where street advertisements are posted is the preval- | tiny trade interest, brutal and corrupt through and through 
ence of notices of rewards offered for the apprehension of | 1). Bil] will be law before Christmas. Nobody oppose s it 
thieves. They reveal the frequent perpetration of murder except the interested parties ; from the human point EES 
for motives of theft committed often by young people. On alone it is of extreme urgency. Over and over again we are 
one occasion, when visiting a famous university, we hit upon | assured by science that these immense manencres of birds 
inother symptom of the disease In the corridor of the when they are rearing their young at the rate of millions 
ollege there hung rows of chains. like small dog chains, | .. 4.1 year multiply the pests of crops and intensify the 
which attracted our notice, reminding one at a distance of dangers of epidemics. This autumn has been declared a 
rows of long seaweed hung to dry. The professor who con- | season for wings, and the streets are like a Red Indian 
ducted us reluctantly explained that these had been issued oy iceainn Sisdin, Patnitics binds. aamets. Mentidhee. 
bv the authorities because so many students had lost their | taragers, cranes, trogons, finches, parrots, troupials, terns, 
bie rep rollers, bee-eaters, sunbirds, buntings, pelicans, spoonbills, 

Yet while this demoralization is responsible for much crowned pigeons, lyre birds, marabous, vultures, owls 
lawlessness, it has not defeated the vast movement in the crebes, Pe a quils, woodpeckers ani. ‘tate. 
direction of liberal thought. . One of the great results of the flamingoes, golden, silver, Argus, and tragopan pheasants- 
revolution has been the decrease of snobbery, and new move for thine aul many other Weds Landen fo Gee geincinel 
nents have grown up which could not have been conceived becieiiea wg pore os civilized person can now go about the 
under the old régime. One of these is the eager wae’ known streets without being perpetually reminded of the hideous 
as Wanderrogel, which is evidence of the anti-militarist shambles behind the barbaric luxury of fashion. The 
reaction. The curious absence of war resentment must strike eniailite ot en dmaiition bo taille ies elnniines Gein 
every traveller, and is so oddly unlike our own footing tee the triviality of the cause, and no nation which sanctions so 
the subjects of enemy States 208 Rugichanen —e imbecile a crime in its midst can endure. And no nation 
fail to detect the slightest feeling of hostility or which allows its unanimous will to be overridden by the 
even of recognition that we repreenio oh CHUN. | sdention of telbedes tale representatives can profess 
Verlets vesseme ace Gen Sr te See S oa epee: democratic responsibility. Which is the worst—to condone 
cannot be worked up for more than one State, and ond 2 dite ox th tine ie ok, Glen ie the enteneenl 
till the recent exhibition of French vindictiveness there had support of Government and Sushiesend. bead aa the yener 
been no State on which to concentrate resentment among the do and teense De 
many enemies which the German felt surrounding one | ’ i 
Another is that the social upheaval has led to class hatre a a a Ra eee Te 
which obscures the feelings of war. But the most important Plumage Bill Group. ‘ 
cause is that the revolution is welcomed by nearly everybody, October 20th, 1920. 
and behind the sense of bitter injustice towards the Treaty | 
and economic policy of the Allies is a background of satis- | 
faction with the fact that the war has got rid of the incubus 
of Prussianism 

Turning to superticial evidence of the persistent spirit, 
there are striking things to be seen in the universal preval- Poetrp. 
ence of carefully attended gardens in the little balconies 2 ws 
which form part of the architectural arrangement of : 7 - 
the modern street even in working-class quarters. | COTSWOLDS. 

The streets are being mended, and on the _ surface From Painswick up to Paradise 

things look normal, though the factories are starved | We saw a beauty never old 

for coal, new inventions and economies, such as new Spread like a light across the wold: 
forms of rubber, are setting the revival on foot. Above all, We saw the wheatfields turn to gold 
the extraordinary qualities of the German housewife are a From Painswick up to Paradise. 

factor which French policy forgets. Frocks and shorts are ; ; 

made out of table cloths, and I have seen a pair of child’s | To Sheepscombe through the bariey-fields 
boots made, for her daughter of twelve, by a Protestant | We rode the curtseying ranks among, 
minister’s wife, which would have passed muster as a And oh! for joy we could have sung 
professional product To see the face of the world so young, 

The policy of France towards Germany would only At Sheepscombe, in the barley-fields. 
succeed were the German people either already enfeebled or And there are glades in Prinknash woods, 
capable of becoming so. Signs are not wanting which And greens that dip to Cranham down; 
indicate that their vigorous mentality is still their inherent And to far eves in Gloucester Town 
possession. The attitude of France is therefore inept and Buckholt lifts up her beechen crown: 
unreasonable, and we should not allow ourselves to be | Oh there are glades in Prinknash woods! 
implicated in it. France’s attempt to impose conditions in | - 


regard to coal, the unfulfilment of which would lead to a 
French occupation of the Ruhr, was intended as a first step 
towards the annexation of territory inhabited by a sturdy 
German population. To imagine that such population would 
remain French subjects for long is, of course, absurd. 


Now our own interests are wholly different from those 





Then come, and let us drink of thee, 
Oh little cup, with joy a-brim, 
Our valley, o’er whose echoing 
The hills look forth and watch 

Wide Severn slipping out to sea! 


Mary A. B. Herrorp. 
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Tue “ Nation”? Orricet, THurspay NIGHT. 





Tue following is our week!y selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers : 


‘‘The Harrow Life of Henry Montague Butler.” By Edward 


Graham. (Longmans. 21s.) 

““The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson.’’ By Nellie Van 
de Grift Sanchez. (Chatto & Windus. 12s.) 

‘ Collected Prose of James Elroy Flecker, (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 


‘French Civilization, from its Origins to the Close of the 
Middle Aves.’ By Prof. A. L. Guérard. (Fisher Unwin. 
21s.) 


“Tn Chaneery.”’ By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 9s.) 
‘A Defence of Liberty.” By the Hon. Oliver Brett. (Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


*% * * 


A CORRESPONDENT complains with acerbity, and even a 
little malice, about my criticism of Opal Whiteley’s diary. 
“JT am tired of the high-brows. The intellectuals who know 
so much better than anybody else ought to be suppressed. 
They are always trying to spoil things for us. Even when 
they say nothing one can always tell that they are only 
laughing to themselves. I hate the high-brows. The world 
would be a much nicer place without them.” 


% * * 


Ir was a communication which made me feel acutely 
uncomfortable. I could hear already the chuckles of those 
who know me when they learned somebody had supposed 
evidence had been found to mistake me for a high-brow. 
Besides, are there no others whose early removal would 
brighten the planet just a little? Is there any urgency for 
the translation of intellectuals first? Such a downward 
method of extirpation would, it is obvious, leave to Colney 
Hatch the government of the country as a logical conse- 
quence, though I am willing to admit there is no reason to 
suppose such a reform would make us seem any worse than 
we are. It is a difficult problem. But perhaps, if we exter 
minated our superior brains, we should not improve our 
country, though the lucky who survived might be made 
happier, for there would be nobody to disturb them with 
warnings when it came on to rain, or when they were standing 
in the way of a locomotive. 

% x 

Tur time has come when this problem, placed too care- 
lessly under the generic literary title of Highbrowism, 
| deserves some discussion, in particular by biologists. I con- 
| fessed astonishment recently to a friend (who is more 
interested in astronomy than in politics) that an otherwise 
intelligent man had argued to me that iniquity may be 
righteousness when committed by the privileged. The man 
of science laughed. He showed me how my astonishment 
arose. It came from the fact that I had supposed all people 
who were “ English ” were of the same species. I had been 





considering merely the physical facts. Men were 
sundered more widely, he said, by differences in 
mentality, than by the differences of nationality. You, he 


said genially, may be really more akin to some oddments in 
the world, to be found, it is possible, in the Kalahari Desert 
or in Pekin, than to most of those about you in London. I 
thanked him for his kind advice, and in the Strand ten 
minutes later met an educated Englishman, who discussed 
some current affairs, and who at once made me feel that 
if all Englishmen expressed such a mentality I should 
apply in Pekin, as soon as possible, for my naturalization 
papers. There was a sundering gulf discovered between us 
which IT am prepared to swear does not separate me and my 
dog. If he ts English—and that he vowed with violence 

then one would much sooner be a high-brow or a Hottentot. 





* * % 


As the world of the High-Brows is not my world, I 
am free to say that it is not hard to guess why intellectual 


people rouse violent dislike in the mediocre. It is natural 
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for the inferior to be jealous of what is above them; it is 
usual for us to dislike those who themselves are inscrutable 
and who yet understand us quite well. Besides, competition 
with the superior is unfair to us; we get beaten. It is more 
than unpleasant to be beaten ; we are forced then to set our 
minds to consider the means by which we may overcome what 
is beyond our strength. It is most unpleasant. The superior 
man sets too hard a pace. He knows too much. Competition 
with him becomes impossible. Yet does it? The truth is he 
is generally vanquished. The mediocrities know instinctively 
what to do. They are in the vast majority. All they have 
to do is to keep politics, science, and the arts on the ground. 
They make standards beyond which merit may not pass, if 
it wishes to survive, and so succeed in condemning the com- 
munity to an acceptance of the only goods they can supply. 
Theirs is the accepted standard; and, as at Carnarvon 
recently, we see its measure. A reader of historical science 
is aware that daring and originality in science are just as 
much resented there as is idealism at Carnarvon. The 
original and inventive man is an uncomfortable fellow, 
dissatisfied with us and our ways, and would keep our 
days unquiet with the very sort of activity we most dislike. 
What he fails to see, when astonished by our prompt refusal 
of his better idea, is that it would disarrange the whole array 
of our laboriously accumulated and long settled opinions, 
making them look silly. It would compel us to admit that 
we were wrong till he put us right. We strongly dislike 
admitting we are wrong, even when we know it; and the 
critic who maintains a challenzing and ruthless finger 
at one of our major errors is bound to be highly unpopular. 
We love the truth, of course; but uniformity is so much 
more comfortable. 


% * * 


Ir is no better in the world of books than it is in politics, 
or science, or the Royal Academy. The unusual book is read 
only by the unusual, whose interest may just manage to save 
it from being still-born. The selective process of mediocrity 
secures the material rewards mainly for the mediocre. The 
letter of this correspondent of mine, charging me with high- 
browism, sent me to survey the recently published volumes, 
and to watch myself closely when selecting, after a brief 
perusal, those new volumes which aroused curiosity and a 
desire to read them. I found three. If I were asked to bet 
on their wide popularity I should reply piously that I never 
bet. Yet I have no doubt that if no books were published 
excepting those which ought to see the light, these three 
would have to be seriously considered by the Thug, 
Bolshevik, or Censor, who would be in charge of the literary 
department of the Deodorized State. There is one called 
“ The Earth Spirit,” by Martin Dunning (Grant Richards). 
It is a volume of sketches and symbolical pieces. I doubt 
its literary merit, but there is a quiet sincerity about it, 
a surmise of another world than ours, which cleared the mind 
of worrying trifles and roused me to expectant attention, I 
did not know of what. There is another, a volume of essays, 
by Robert Lynd, the ‘“‘ Passion of Labor,” which is in the 
right tradition of the essay—and one hears a pleasant rumor 
that publishers are now discovering a public is growing 
for that form of letters. We hope it is true. It would 
encourage hope to lift its eyes if wit and humanism, like Mr. 
Lynd’s, really proved entertaining and helpful to a large 
public. The third is a travel book by Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter, 
He went there to 
learn the life-history of the Tzetze-fly, which has depopulated 
part of that region with its trypanosome. It seems a 
strange quest to attract the attention of a layman, but I 
have never read a book on big-game hunting that was half so 
interesting and exciting. One need not stress what such a 
quest involved. T believe it is fairly easy to kill lions with 
a modern rifle. But who would go hunting the Sleeping 
Sickness with a butterfly-net? Yet imagine the great 
audience which makes the adventures of Tarzan so profitable 
turning, repentant, to the adventures of Dr. Carpenter because 
they are even stranger, far more dangerous, and better told! 
It is impossible to imagine it. But the resentment for all 
high-brows in that audience amounts, no doubt, to a herd 
instinct. Tt needs no encouragement 


HH. M. T 
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THE WORLD FICTION. 

of the young nx the 
egard themselves—that they 
1] ut as 


AS 


Ir noted nm of to-day after-war 


generation as 


ls 


they already 





suffer from disillusion not turned 


they had expected it w the weaker ones 
might say, as they had been taught to expect it to turn out. 
They feel home-sick wanderers in ihe Universe, new Werthers 
or new Obermanns, as the case may be, searching the horizon 
for the apparition of s new KR nticism to solace their 
sick souls 

The world is, as it | ever been, infitjitely rich. We 
hang on to it by a thread | ind there, among innumerable 
threads, and the thread snaps, and we cry that it is a 
rotten world. But the thread was own choosing ; it 
was our business t» test and t it If we were 
deceived we were nly de ive in urselve The world 
remains infinitely rich. 

It is ssible that some to-day may turn with interest to 
ab happens be a ¢ n beok—-which they nevei 
turned before or probably never heard of, although its 
significance was recogn “dl even when i ippeared, three 
years before the war. It was written many years earlier 
than that. Dr. Hans Vaihinger, the author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of the As I (Die Philosophie des Als Ob) had 


f Kant. It 
wn philosophy 


been known as one of the profoun lest students 


was in Kant th the core of his 














concerning the practi snificance of fiction in human 
life. It is by means the idea that has traditionally been 
found in Kant—for Kant is hur f not clear about it and 
his insight was further darkenel by his reactionary 
tendencies—but it is that which under various disguises has 
inspired some of the most infl al philosophers of recent 
times, an as WVaihinger firs f all who, secretly and 
unknown, elaborated it. He was t only the first but the 
most thorough-going exponent of this vision of the world. 
Nietzsche, the Pragmatists, Pergso Croce, Bertrand 
Russell, ha ill expounded s spect of a neeption 
which finds its unadulterated esse n k they had 
never seen until their own systems had been formulated. 

Vaihinger cert ly had his first stimulus from Kant, in 
whose philosophy (he is perhaps the chief living exponent of 
it) he found that the ‘‘as 7 w of belief and conduct 
played an extraordinarily ce though overlooked part, and 
was even his special and ] il way of regarding things; 
he was not as much a meta n, Vaihinger argues, as 
a metaphor n. But Vaihinger s found almost the 
same attitude or less expresse implicit in various 
other thinkers tably in F. A. Lange, of the famous 
‘History of Materialism,’’ whose view of the value of poetic 

neeptions for se ‘ for | him the immediate 
precursor of Vaihinger. 

It was in 1876-7 that Vaihinger wrote his book, a 
marvellous ac} ment for so youthful a thinker, for it 
would appear that he v hen only about twenty-five vears 
f age. A final revisior never underwent. and there 
remain various peculia bout the form into which it is 
cast A serious failure in eyesizht seems to have been the 
main reason for delay t} NH of a work which 
the author felt to be revolutior to put forth in an 
imperfect fort He prefe 1 to leave it for posthumous 
publication 
; gut the world 1 anding still, and during the 
next thirty veirs m: th s happened. Vaihineer found 
the new sect Prac sts yr into fashion, with ideas 
resembling his own, tl rh i eruder shane, which seemed 
in wonder x sop} the 7 eoloa Many 
disti shed thinkers we working tow s an attitude 
more or less like his ) pecially Ni ! whom (like 
many others even 1 he had long garded with 
prejudice and a led, but w discovered to be ‘‘a great 
liberator,” wi ngenial veins of thougl Vaihing 
realized 1 conceptior 1 endently put 
forward from various sides, ofte n forms that to him 
seemed m ‘+t or vicious. Tt was no lonzer advisable to 
hold hack bis honk. In 1911. therefore, Die Philosonhie des 


4is Ob Therewith the anthor’s life-work was 


appeared 





\ 





done; he still lives, in blindness and retirement. at Halle, 
and is still able to preside over the meetings of the Kant 
Society. 

The problem which Vaihinger set out to solve was this : 
How comes it about that with consciously false ideas we yet 
reach conclusions that are in harmony with Nature and 
appeal to us as Truth? That we do so is obvious, especially 
n the branches of In mathematics it is 
notorious that we start from absurdities to reach a realm of 
law, and our whole conception of the nature of the world is 
based on a foundation which we believe to have no existence. 


‘ exact science. 


For even the most sober scientific investigator in science, the 


most t 


horough-going positivist, cannot dispense with fiction ; 
of categories. and they are already 
fictions, analogical fictions, or labels, which give us the same 
pleasure as children receive when they are told the “ is 


name 
of athing. Fiction is indeed an indispensable supplement to 


he must at least make us 


logic, or even a part of it of equal rank; whether we are 
working inductively or deductively, both ways hang closely 
together with fiction, and axioms, though they seek to be 
primary verities, are more akin to fiction. If we had realized 
the nature of axioms, the doctrine of Einstein, which sweeps 
away axioms so familiar to us that they seem obvious truths, 
and substitutes others which seem absurd because they are 
unfami 

Physics, 








ar, might not have been so bewildering. 

especially mathematical physics, Vaihinger 
explains in detail. has been based, and fruitfully based, on 
fictions. The infinite. infinitely little or infinitely great, while 
helpful in lightening our mental operations, is a fiction. The 
Greeks disliked and avoided it. and “the gradual formation 
of this conception is one of the most charming and instructive 
’—indeed one of the most 
noteworthy spectacles in the history of the human spirit; we 
see the working of a Iogical impulse first feeling in the dark, 
gradually constructi ideas fitted to yield precious service. 
vet full of hopeless contradictions, withont any relation to 
the real world. That absolute space is a fiction is no new idea. 
Hobbes had declared it was only a phantasma; Te‘bnitz, who 


themes in the history of science’ 


ne 





agreed, added that it was merely ‘the tdclinn of a few 
modern Englishmen,” and called time extension, and move- 
ment closes idéales. Berkeley. in attacking the defective 


; } + t rA2 
ec1ans, TP was 


ithemat failed to ¢ i 
by means of, and not in spite of, these logically defective 


All 


conceptions of the n 


conceptions that they attained logically valuable results. 
the marks of fiction are set on the mathematician’s pure 
space; it is impossible and unthinkable; yet it has been 


proved useful and fruitful. 

The tautological fiction of “ 
cation of the fact of 
we constantly fall back on with immense satisfaction and with 
the feeling of having achieved somethi1 it has heen a highly 
fiction which has representation and 
experience. Tt is one of the most famous, and also, it must be 
idded, one of the most fatal of fantasies. For when we talk 
of, for instance. a “ and its (an, or whatever other 


Force ’’—an empty redupli- 
a succession of relationships—is one that 


convenient aided 


life-force ”’ 
dainty term we like to apply to it, we are not only summarily 
mingling together many separate phenomena, but we are 
running the risk that our conception may be taken for some- 
thing that really exists. There is always temptation, when 
two processes tend to follow each other, to call the property 
f the first to he followed by the other its “ force,’’ and to 
measure that force by the magnitude of the result. Tn reality 
we only have succession and co-existence, and the “ force”’ 
is something that we imagine. 

We must not. therefore. treat « 
tempt. as was formerly the fashion, but rather the reverse. 
The two great periods of English philosophy. Vaihinger 
remarks, ended with Ockham and with Hume, who each took 
ffect, the fictional point of view, but both too much 
ly negative side, without realizing the positive 
and constructive value of fictions. 
realised it, 


ur imegination with con- 


up, in e 
ie hie aan 
English law has above all 
even, he adds, to the point of absurdity. Nothing 
is so precious as fiction, provided only one chooses the right 
fiction. ‘‘ Matter” There are still people 
sneak with lofty contempt of “ Materialism ’’: they mean 
well, hut they are unhappy in their terms of abuse. When 
Berkeley demonstrated the impossibility of “matter ’’ he 


is such a fiction. 
wh 


thought he could afforl to throw away the concep- 
tion as useless. He was quite wrong; it is logically 
contradictory ideas that are the most valuable. Matter 
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is a fiction, just as the fundamental ideas with which 
the sciences generally operate are mostly fictions, 
and the scientific materialization of the world has 
proved a necessary and useful fiction, only harmful when we 
regard it as hypothesis, and thus possibly true. The repre- 
sentative world is a system of fictions. It is a symbol by the 
help of which we orient ourselves. The business of science 
is to make the symbol ever more adequate, but it remains a 
symbol, a means of action, for action is the last end of 
thinking. 

The atom, to which matter is ultimately reduced, is 
regarded by Vaihinger as equally a fiction, though it was 
at first viewed as a hypothesis, and it may be added that 
since he wrote it seems to have returned to the stage of 
hypothesis. But when with Boscovich the “atom” was 
regarded as simply the bearer of energy, it became literally 
“a hypostatized nothing.” We have to realize at the same 
time that every “thing” is a “ summatory fiction,” for to 
say, as is often said, that a “ thing ” has properties, and yet 
has a real existence apart from its properties, is obviously 
only a convenient manner of speech, a “ verbal fiction.” 
The ‘ force of attraction,’ as Newton himself pointed out, 
belongs to the same class of summatory fictions. 

Vaihinger is throughout careful to distinguish fiction 
alike from hypothesis and dogma. He regards the distinc- 
tion as, methodologically, highly important though not 
always easy to make. The dogma is put forward as an abso- 
lute and unquestionable truth ; the hypothesis is a possible 
truth, such as Darwin’s doctrine of descent; the fiction is 
impossible, but it enables us to reach what for us is relatively 
truth, and, above all, while hypothesis simply contributes to 
knowledge, fiction thus used becomes a guide to practical 
action and indispensable to what we feel to be progress. Thus 
the mighty and civilizing structure of Roman law was built 
up by the aid of what the Romans themselves recognized as 
fictions, while in the different and more flexible system of 
English law a constant inspiration to action has been 
furnished by the supposed privileges gained by Magna Carta, 
though we now recognize them as fictitious. Many of our 
ideas tend to go through the three stages of Dogma, Hypo- 
thesis, and Fiction, sometimes in that order and sometimes 
in the reverse order. Hypothesis especially presents a state 
of instability which is unpleasant to the mind, so it tends 
to become either dogma or fiction. The ideas of Christianity, 
beginning as dogmas, have passed through all three stages 
in the minds of thinkers during recent centuries ; the myths 
of Plato, beginning as fiction, not only passed through the 
three stages, but then passed back again, being now again 
regarded as fiction. The scientifically valuable fiction is a 
child of modern times, but we have already emerged from the 
period when the use of fiction was confined to the exact 
sciences. 

Thus we find fiction fruitfully flourishing in the bio- 
logical and social sciences, and even in the highest spheres 
of human spiritual activity. The Linnzean and similar classi- 
ficatory systems are fictions, even though put forward as 
hypotheses, having their value simply as pictures, as forms 
of representation, but leading to contradictions and liable 
to be replaced by other systems which present more helpful 
pictures. There are still people who disdain Adam Smith's 
“economic man,” as though proceeding from a purely selfish 
view of life, although Buckle, forestalling Vaihinger, long 
ago explained that Smith was deliberately making use of a 
“valid artifice,” separating facts that he knew to be in 
Nature inseparable—he based his moral theory on a totally 
different kind of man—because so he could reach results 
approximately true to the observed phenomena. Bentham 
also adopted a fiction for his own system, though believing 
it to be a hypothesis, and Mill criticized it as being “ geo- 
metrical ’’ ; the criticism is correct, comments Vaihinger, but 
the method was not thereby invalidated, for in complicated 
fields no other method can be fruitfully used. 

The same law holds wher we approach our highest and 
most sacred conceptions. It was recognized by enlightened 
philosophers and theologians before Vaihinger that the 
distinction between body and soul is not different from that 
between matter and force, a provisional and useful distine- 
tion, that light and darkness, life and death, are abstractions, 
necessary indeed, but in their application to reality always 
to be used with precaution. On the threshold of the moral 











world we meet the idea of Freedom, “ one of the weightiest 
conceptions man has ever formed,’’ once a dogma, in course 
of time a hypothesis, now in the eyes of many a fiction, yet 
we cannot do without it, even although we may be firmly 
convinced that our acts are determined by laws that cannot 
be broken. Many other great conceptions have tended to 
follow the same course: God, the Soul, Immortality, the 
Moral World-Order. The critical hearer understands what 
is meant when these great words are used, and if the 
uncritical misunderstand, that, adds Vaihinger, may some- 
times also be useful. For these things are Ideals, and all 
Ideals are, logically speaking, fictions. As Science leads to 
the Imaginary, so Life leads to the Impossible; without 
them we cannot reach the heights we are born to scale. 
‘‘ Taken literally, however, our most valuable conceptions 
are worthless.”’ 

When we review the vast field which Vaihinger 
summarizes, we find that thinking and existing must ever 
be on two different planes. The attempt of Hegel and his 
followers to transform subjective processes into objective 
world-processes will not work out. The Thing-in-itself, 
the Absolute, remains a fiction, though the ultimate and 
most necessary fiction, for without it representation would 
be unintelligible. We can only regard reality as a 
Heraclitean flux of happening—though Vaihinger fails to 
point out that this ‘‘ reality ’’ also can only be an image or 
symbol—and our thinking would itself be fluid if it were not 
that by fiction we obtain imaginary standpoints and 
boundaries by which to gain control of the flow of reality. 
It is the special art and object of thinking to attain existence 
by quite other methods than that of existence itself. But 
the wish by so doing to understand the world is both 
unrealizable and foolish, for we are only trying to com- 
prehend our own fictions. We can never solve the so-called 
world-riddle because what seem riddles to us are merely the 
contradictions we have ourselves created. Yet though the 
way of thinking cannot be the way of being, since they stand 
on such different foundations, thinking always has a kind 
of parallelism with being, and though we make our 
reckonings with a reality that we falsify, yet the practical 
results tend to come out right. Just because thinking is 
different from reality, its forms must also be different. Our 
conceptions, our conventional signs, have a fictive function 
to perform, and thinking is, in its lower grades, comparable 
to paper money, and in its higher forms it is a kind of poetry. 

Imagination is thus a constitutive part of all thinking. 
We may make distinctions between practical scientific think- 
ing and disinterested esthetic thinking. Yet all thinking is 
finally a comparison. Scientific fictions are parallel with 
esthetic fictions. The poet is the type of all thinkers ; there 
is no sharp boundary between the region of poetry and the 
region of science. Both alike are not ends in themselves, 
but means to higher ends. 

Vaihinger’s doctrine of the ‘as if’’ is not immune from 
criticism on more than one side, and it is not indeed always 
quite congruous with itself. Nor can it be said that he ever 
really answered the question with which he set out. In 
philosophy, however, it is not the attainment of the goal that 
matters, it is the things that are met with by the way. And 
Vaihinger’s philosophy is not only of interest because it 
presents so clearly and vigorously a prevailing tendency in 
modern thought. Rightly understood, it is a fortifying 
influence to those who see their cherished spiritual edifice, 
whatever it may be, fall around them and are tempted to a 
mood of disillusionment. We make our own world; when 
we have made it awry we can remake it, truer to the facts. It 
will never be finally made; we are always stretching forth to 
larger and better fictions which answer more truly to our 
growing knowledge and experience. Even when we walk it is 
only by a series of regulated errors, Vaihinger well points 
out, a perpetual succession of falls to one side and the other 
side, and our whole progress through life is of the same 
nature ; all thinking is a regulated error. For we cannot, as 
Vaihinger insists, choose our errors at random or in accord 
ance with what happens to please us; such fictions are only 
too likely to turn into deadening dogmas; the old ™ 
dormitiva is the type of them, mere husks that are of no vita! 
use and help us not at all. There are good fictions and bad 
fictions (we had too many opportunities to study the latter 
class during the war), just as there are good poets and ba‘ 
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poets. It is in the choice and regulation of our errors, in our 
readiness to accept ever closer approximations to the unat- 
tainable reality, that we think rightly and live rightly. We 
triumph in so far as we succeed in that regulation. “ A lost 
battle,’’ Foch, quoting De Maistre, lays down in his Principes 
de Guerre, “is a battle one thinks one has lost’; the battle 
is won by the fiction that it is won; and it is so also in the 
battle of life, in the whole art cf living. Freud regards 
dreaming as fiction that helps us to sleep; thinking we may 





regard as fiction that helps us to live. Man lives by 
Imagination. 
Haverocr E tis. 
THE GRAND COMMON MAN. 


“ Letters of Mark Twain.” 

PAINE. (Chatto & Windus. 
be said against the literary character; like 
most human things, we suppose, it contains a good many of 
Mr. Weller’s “ wanities.”” But those who have read 
Tchehov’s letters, and have gone on to read ‘‘ Mark Twain’s,”’ 
will feel rather fortified in this matter. It seems unlikely 
that the Creator fashions a great number of finer people than 
these two men. But ‘Mark Twain” was more 
palpably of the grand mass of humanity than of its deliberately 
chiselled types. It is difficult to fix a broadly characteristic 
quality, but it revealed itself to the present writer on the one 
occasion when he met him. At first “ Mark Twain”’ did not 
talk a great deal, though everything he said seemed to be 
exactly right. Then he went on to describe, with much humor 
and delicacy of observation, an interview he had had with the 
Kaiser, under the condition, stipulated by him, that he was 
to leave the Imperial presence in the rational manner rather 
than face foremost. Everybody listened in rapture to this 
plain tale, and most must have made the mental comment 
that here was a great example of the common man, the 
personality which stamps life with its general quality. “Mark 
Twain ” was this; and he was also, like Dickens and Walt 
Whitman, though in a less concentrated and significant 
fashion, the soul of that common man expressed in literature. 
“Huckleberry Finn ” was Young America at a certain stage of 
its making, just as Pickwick was Old England. Both were 
caught at a picturesque angle and pose, and somewhat 
sentimentalized. But “ Mark Twain’s”’ is, on the whole, 
the larger, more grandiose work, just as the Mississippi is 
larger and more grandiose than the Thames. Also, of the 
two artists Twain is the sincerer. Emphatically not a high- 
brow, “ Mark Twain ” is rather of the broad-brow variety. He 
was far less prim than America has grown to be; and it is a 
significant tribute to his art that in making an American boy 
express the frank conclusions that were in his own mind, he 
has drawn much the most manly picture of boys’ characters 
and inner lives that has ever been written. It is as manly as, 
with all its graces, Sir James Barrie’s is effeminate. 

This volume of ‘“ Letters of Mark Twain,” we imagine, 


Edited by ALBERT BIGELOW 
18s.) 


MucH may 


has been subject to a _ selective process, under which 
the most unconventional of his musings have been 
withheld from the light. But even as they stand, 


this collection contains some gems, not merely of verbal 
humor (the “ unmailed answer” to a gentleman who pro- 
posed to dramatize ‘‘ Tom Sawyer ”’ is a delicious example 
of his fun), but of self-expression. And “ Mark Twain’s ” 
character was worth expression. Its full and deep humanity 
ran into a few simple channels. He was an adorable 
lover; and he was happy in marrying a woman whose 
charm, without a word from her, shines through the 
quaintness and tenderness of his affection for her, and 
whose death he mourns in one of the most piteous letters in 
literature. Through life he dragged along the burden of a 
family which never seems to have tried to support itself, and 
nursed a brother whose comic expensiveness bloomed into a 
thousand shoots of folly. If his readers will look through 
the humorously blasphemous crust of this letter, into the 
warmth of heart that lay below, they will divine what 
kind of a treasure it hid. The letter was addressed to his 
brother, the incompetent and inconceivably exasperating 
Orion :— 

“ Jesus Christ! 


ean go crazy 


What 


It is perilous to write to such a man. 
on ! material than anybody that 


You less 
in produced all these maniacal 


} 
ever lived. 


hell 


{ 


| 


imaginings? You told me you had hired an attendant for 
Ma. Now hire one instantly and stop this nonsense of 
wearing Mother and yourself out trying to do that 
nursing yourselves. Hire the attendant and tell me her 
cost so that I can instruct Webster and Co. to add it every 
month to what they already send. Don’t fool away any 
more time about this. And don’t write me any more 
damned rot about ‘stores’ and inability to pay trivial 
sums of money and—and—hell and damnation. You see 
i've read only the first page of your letter. I wouldn’t read 

the rest for a million dollars.”’ 

“Yrs. Sam. 

‘*P.S.—Don’t imagine I’ve iost my temper because | 
swear. I swear all day, but I do not lose my temper. And 
don’t imagine that I’m uneasy for I’m not, or that I am 
uncomfortable or unhappy, for I never am. I don’t know 
what it is to be unhappy and uneasy, and I am not going 

to learn how at this late date.” 
He must be an obtuse critic for whom the extreme delicacy 
of this letter fails to appear through its rude envelope. Twain 
kept this veil of irony on as a mask of his kindness, as 
well as a screen for the irritability that bores and incom- 
petents roused in him, as in most good-natured and sensitive 
men of letters. His favorite themes were not greatly varied, 
for he was not a man of wide culture, and some of his literary 
discoveries (like his reading of Scott, whom he detested for 


his unreality) were made rather late in life. One 
of them was the absurdity of theological religion. 
“Mark Twain” was a frank agnostic, and_ his 


hatred of the Churches, comically disguised in his books, 
reveals itself with uncompromising frankness in his 
letters. It was matched by his contempt for Monarchy. 
** Another throne is gone,’’ he writes to Mr. Baxter at the 
news of the collapse of the Brazilian throne in 1889, *‘ and 
I swim in oceans of satisfaction. I wish I might live 
fifty years longer; I believe I should see the thrones of 
Europe selling at auction for old iron.’”” Mark gave 
European Monarchy nearly a generation more than its 


three worst examples needed, and few could give its 
remcining examples as long a life as he assigned them. He 
wrote an (unpublished) letter to the Editor of ‘‘ Free 


Russia ’’ (1890) which frankly justified the assassination of 
the Tsar ; monarchy was, he said, as bad as the rattlesnake, 
and only persuaded men to tolerate it because it had speech 
and the rattlesnake had not. There spoke the American 
Republican, democrat, and peace-man, who saw the problem 
of European politics much as it appeared to a still greater 
writer, borne into the purple of its greatness. To both 
Clemens and Tolstoy the mass of the European peoples seemed 
to be ruled by men and under a system that deliberately 
contrived their hurt. There was a further approach between 
Tolstoy’s and ‘‘ Mark Twain’s’’ view of the character and 
aim of literature. Both men insisted that its true function 
consisted in thinking for and representing the ‘‘ unculti- 
vated ’’ majority :— 
‘* Tf a critic (he wrote to Andrew Lang) should start 
a religion, it would not have any object but to convert 
angels; and they wouldn’t need it. The thin top crust 
of humanity—the cultivated—are worth pacifying, worth 
pleasing, worth coddling, worth nourishing, and preserving 
with dainties and delicacies, it is true; but to be caterer 
to that little faction is no very dignified or valuable occu- 
pation, it seems to me; it is merely feeding the over-fed, 
and there must be small satisfaction in that. It 1s. not 
that little minority who are already saved that are worth 
trying to uplift, I should think, but the mighty mass of 
the uncultivated who are underneath.” 
For himself “‘ Mark Twain”’ willingly took a seat at the 
feet of the mighty—he professed himself a ‘ chromo- 
maker,’’ not an Old Master. But this generaticn fixes 
reputations on a different scale from its predecessor, and 
to-day Mr. Kipling’s claim to count ‘‘ Mark Twain ’’—the 
greater ‘“‘ Mark Twain” of ‘‘Huckleberry Finn ’’—with 
Cervantes and Shakespeare does not sound extravagant. 
The domestic and personal letters in Mr. Bigelow 
Paine’s selection are charming, breathing, as we have said, 
the air of an idyllic love in his home-life, as well as 
a great capacity for social happiness. By turns 
wandering printer, Mississippi pilot, gold miner, 
speculator, publisher, lecturer, man of all the trades that 
the restless American migrant of his age took up with, 
Clemens passed out of his Odyssey a natural gentleman, with 
a turn for irreverence and the fixed creed of the 
rationalist whose prophet in America was Robert Ingersoll. 
It is possible that his cultured friends toned him 


down a little. But there was enough of the boy 
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Ready October 21, 4J~ net. 
In Chancery. 
BY 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


In this new novel Mr. Galsworthy follows the further 
fortunes of certain members of the famous Forsyte family, 
who are immortalized in “ The Man of Property.” One 
may say of the work what Joseph Conrad said of its 
great predecessor, that it shows that ‘“ remarkable power 
of ironic insight which is the foundation of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s talent ’’—mellowed and matured by experience. 


The story will probably be acclaimed Mr. Galsworthy’s 
masterpiece. 


Other Fine Novels. 


THE MONSTER. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY. 


“Mr. Bleackley has done a very fine thing in this dramatic 
study of the development of the factory system and the in- 
fluence of its changes upon the lives and characters of the 
people. In all respects it is admirable.’’—Slar. 


THE HEADLAND. 
By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT, 


‘Tt is alive all through.’—Daily Mail 


DITTE: GIRL ALIVE. 
By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. 


The authorised English version of a novel by one of the 
greatest Danish writers, author of the famous “Pelle the 
Conqueror.” 


THE HAPPY HIGHWAYS. 
By STORM JAMESON. 


“One of the greatest novels of recent years.”’—Daily 
Graphic. 


LINDA CONDON. 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


“The best work that this unusual artist has ever done... 
Of an arresting and memorable beauty.”—Punch. 
“He has vision.”—British Weekly. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE AND 
ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


By MacIVER PERCIVAL. Cr. 4to. With 
numerous illustrations. 30/-. 


An invaluable book for all lovers of period furniture 
and appointments, artists, illustrators, house decorators, 
&e. An illustrated prospectus sent post free 
application. 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Each vol. F’cap. 8vo, 400-600 pages. Cloth 10/-, 
Leather 12/6. 
New Volumes Now Ready. 

PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. 

Translated by B. PERRIN. Vol. IX. 
FRONTO : Correspondence. 

Translated by C. R. HAINES. Vol. II. 
MARTIAL. 

Translated by W. C. KER. Vol. II. 
SENECA: Epistule Morales. 

Translated by R. M. GUMMERE. Vol. Ib 
THUCYDIDES. 

Translated by C. F. SMITH. Vol. Il. 


Heinemann’s List of Autumn Announcements 
sent post free on application. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to MESSRS. METHUBN, and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


The Poems of Rudyard Kipling 


Barrack Room Ballads Departmental Ditties 
The Years Between The Five Nations 
The Seven Seas 
Bound in limp lambskin; gild edges; 7s. 6d. net. Bound 
in cloth; gilt top; 6s. net each volume. 








NEW GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Uses of Diversity 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. <A New Book of Essays. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Cowslips and Kingcups 
By CHARLOTTE DRUITT COLE. With Illustra- 
tions by Horace J. KNOWLES. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
Charming poems for children, charmingly illustrated 


The Scarlet Letter 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Will 31 Illustra- 


tions in Colour by HuGH THoMsoNn. Wide Royal 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. 


A splendid illustrated edition, by an artist of excep- 
tional charm. 


Art and Decoration 
A volume of Essays. By OSCAR WILDE 
6s. 6d. net. 


If I May 
By A. A. MILNE. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A new collection of Essays similar to ‘‘ Not That It 
Matters.”’ 


es 
The Art of Lawn Tennis 

By W. T. TILDEN, Champion of the World. With 

30 Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 6s. net. 

A book useful for beginner and expert alike, in which 
the game is explained from its fundamentals to its 
psychology and tactics. It is illustrated with action 
Photographs. 


Memories of the Shires 


By CAPTAIN J. OTHO PAGET (‘‘Q” of the Field). 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Cumberland and Westmorland 
By DANIEL SCOTT. Small Pott S8vo. 6s 


s. net. 
[The Little Guides. 
Hockey 
By ERIC GREEN. With 8 Illustrations. 
4s. net, 


International Labour Legislation 
By H. J. W. HETHERINGTON, M.A. 


. Fcap. Svo. 


Fcap. 


Principal 


University College, Exeter. Crown S8vo. 6s. net. 
Poultry Keeping 
By C. A. FLATT Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Secrets of Earth and Sea 
By Sic RAY LANEKESTER, &K.C.B., F.R.S. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

VERENA IN THE MIDST E. V. Lucas 
INISHEENY G. A. Birmingham 
PENGARD AWAKE Ralph Straus 
THE LOST HORIZON George Colby Borley 
CALIBAN W. L. George 
UNCLE PIERCE’S LEGACY 


Dorothea Conyers 
O PERFECT LOVE Lady Troubridge 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS H. C. Bailey 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd, 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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and the stroller left in him inake of his fortunate 
age a perpetual feast for them; nor can one discern any 


broadly discernible gap between the Twain of the New 


to 


York composing room and the familiar of Howells and 
literary London. Probably the closing tussle of his life 
—a plunge into an early kind of type-setting machine 
which involved the total loss of his fortune, and a 


tremendous struggle to pay his debts and build it up again 
helped to keep him hard and simple, reminiscent of the 
miners’ camp and the pilot-boat on the Mississippi. 





THE RUSSIAN COMPLEX. 


‘Russian - American Relations.” 
and WALTER W. PETTIT. 
& Howe. $3.00.) 


mystery to 


Edited by C. K. CUMING 
(New York: Harcourt, Bruce 
THE as the materials upon which President 
Wilson’s Russian policy, up to March of the present year, 
has been founded, is here partly disclosed by two Ameri- 
can investigators. The core of the book the mass of 
telegrams sent by Colonel Raymond Robins, then head of 
the American Red Cross in Russia, during the six months 
from the Bolshevik Revolution of November, 1917. These 
have not been heretofore published ; and, though their sub- 
stance has been known for some time, they serve to intensify 
still further the amazement any detached observer must feel 
at the course pursued by the United States. They show, as 
throughout Mr. Wilson's diplomacy, fine resolves based upon 
inadequate appreciation of the facts in issue; and a total 
inability, particularly upon the economic side, to translate 
those resolves into terms of action. 


is 


Unfortunately the telegrams from Washington to 
Colonel Robins are not published. We get therefore 
only one side of the story. Yet that side is sufficient 


to make certain plain facts emerge. It is clear, for instance 
(pp. 82-6), that both the Americans and ourselves were con- 
vinced that intervention in Russia, particularly Japanese 
intervention, would be disastrous. This was the opinion not 
only of officials like Mr. Lockhart, but also of that last great 
hope of present interventionists, Mr. Harold Williams. It 
is clear, also, that Lenin and Trotsky were prepared to 
continue fighting if allied support was forthcoming, and that 
their just demand for guarantees met with no response. 
Colonel Robins, and Mr. Francis, the American Ambassador, 
writing from intellectually antithetic standpoints, concur in 
the view that Brest-Litovsk became inevitable, not through 
the treachery of the Bolsheviks, but through the fatal 
inability of the Allies to develop a policy of any kind. 
Colonel Robins, himself an anti-Bolshevik, reports that there 
was never any danger from the German-Austrian prisoners, 
and that no one on the spot ever thought there was. English 
readers will note with particular interest Mr. Lockhart’s 
eager endorsement (p. 202) of Trotsky’s honest willingness 
to co-operate with the Allies. It is impossible, in fact, to 
avoid the conclusion that allied policy, upon whatever reports 
it was based, was not founded upon the information trans- 
mitted by English or American representatives in Russia 
itself. 

The in particular becomes simply 
inexplicable in the light of these transactions. On the one 
hand is Mr. Wilson insisting that Russia must be left alone ; 
and he is fortified, in this period, by all the despatches 
that came before his notice. Yet while their tone does not 
change intervention, Mr. Wilson abandoned his 
enthusiasm for watchful waiting, and became hardly less 
eager on the other side ; hardly less eager, it is worth noting, 
upon grounds which his informants here deny ever existed. 
The reason of his change we do not learn. He still speaks 
as though he has himself satisfied the famous * acid test ’’ ; 
and Mr. Gompers is still encouraged to address his insolent 
advice to a people whose philosophy had no relation 
to his own. But what precisely occurred in that lonely and 
unconfiding mind is still mysterious. It is, indeed, rumored 
from other sources that in the summer of 1918 the French 
Government sent M. Bergson to America for the express 
purpose of converting Mr. Wilson to intervention; and 
there is a coincidence of dates here that is suggestive. Nor 
is it without significance that when Colonel Robins, the one 

American observer uniquely qualified to understand the 


American policy 


before 


Russian situation, returned home, also in the summer of 
1918, Mr. Wilson refused to see him. He had evolved a 
Russian policy from his inner consciousness ; and, by then, 
Colonel Robins would have been only a source of disturbance. 
He had an intuition about Russia ; and it is conceivable that 
the author of “ Creative Evolution” could fortify him in 
the rightness of intuitions. 

The Mr. Wilson of the Peace Conference, in brief, was 
no sudden development. Facts, for him, were not the basis 
of action but the nourishment of preconceived determina- 
tion, Where they clashed they were rejected. And because 
Mr. Wilson had never learned the art of conferring with 
political opponents, he deprived himself of the one means of 
understanding that lay open to him. Everyone who has been 
in America knows that the Russian section of the State 
Department is only a source of Presidential blindness; it 
serves the same purpose as Mr. Winston Churchill with our- 
selves. Yet it was upon its lame prejudice and the 
honeyed tongue of a French philosopher who had 
never even set foot in Russia, that Mr. Wilson chose 
to rely in the greatest diplomatic crisis of his 
Presidency. It perhaps only fair to add_ that 
such tragic naircté is at least superior to the labyrinthine 
methods of our own diplomacy. In contrast to both, at least 
for the period here covered, the Bolshevists stand out as 
both straightforward and realistic. Where we are indecisive, 
they are determined; where we are tortuous, they are out- 
spoken. It is difficult, as the story unfolds itself, to avoid 
a hope that in the next revolution our own diplomatic service 
will be trained in what seems an admirable school. 


is 





THE SHOP WINDOW. 
“The Tragic Bride.” By F. Bretr YouNG. (Secker. 9s. 
net.) 
‘Verena in the Midst.” By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 
‘Phe Sin of Godfrey Weil.” By PETER BLUNDELL. (Werner 
Laurie. 8s. net.) 


‘*The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot.” By ALFRED TREs- 
SIDER SHEPPARD. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“Development.” By W. BryHER. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Like everything else of Mr. Brett Young’s, ‘‘ The 
Tragic Bride ” is well written and firmly constructed. Good 


and keen workmanship should always be respected, and there 
is not a page in the book which does not bear tribute to the 
writer's deft stage-management, easy command of language 
and situation, and alertness of mind. Here, we say at once, 
is a man who knows his job, and treats his reader as a man 
of intelligence and some critical discernment, not (as Mr. 
Mackenzie does, for instance) as a sort of idiot who needs 
to be half-stroked, half-bullied into swallowing the 
Mackenzie mixture. But technical proficiency is a good 
servant and a bad master. There is Mr. Chesterton, for 
instance, who possesses a really diabolical power over words, 
and can make them dance to his insidious piping to such 
good purpose that he can make the imps of darkness look 
like Oberon and Titania. But Mr. Brett Young is not a 
literary Clarkson ; it is only that he has built a very elegant 
house for a rather disappointing tenant. His theme is a diffi- 
cult and ambitious one. Gabrielle Hewish is the daughter of 
a decayed Irish family, brought up remote from civilized 
influences in loneliness and isolation. She meets a sailor in 
Dublin, and he, on becoming engaged to her, shoots himself 
by accident, the unhappy girl being then married in a hurry 
to her parson tutor, a conscientious formalist, upon the false 
suspicion that she is with child by her lover. He takes her 
to England and instals her as the matron of a school, with 
himself as the pedagogue, and in the circumstances she meets 
and finally redeems the “ a-moral’’ Arthur Payne, one of 
the boys. All the episodes are admirably adjusted to the 
main structure, the subsidiary characters are sharply 
individualized, the interest skilfully preserved, and the gift 
of a soul to Arthur conveyed with real delicacy and percep- 
tion. The only thing is—Gabrielle, and we cannot feel her 
a spiritual being as Mr. Brett Young emphatically would 
have us do. Charm, personality, grace she has, but not the 
gift of the spirit, and it is this which prevents Mr. Brett 
Young’s novel from being the impressive work of art that it 
almost does become. 
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J. M. Dent and Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS 


SEND FOR FULL AUTUMN LIST 


Che Truth About the Egyptian Campaign 
General Sir Archibald 
MURRAY’S DESPATCHES 


Illustrated. With Case of Maps. Royal 8vo. 35/- net 
Deals with the Egyptian Expedition from the appoint- 
ment of General Murray down to the attack upon 
Gaza; contains much information hitherto suppressed 
by the War Office for military and political reasons. 


For All Bird-Lovers 


W. H. HUDSON'S 
Birds of La Plata 


In Two Volumes. With 22 Coloured Plates by 
H. GRONVOLD. 37/6 net 
Written with all Mr. Hudson’s customary charm of 
style. The illustrations form an integral part of the 
book and have been drawn under the author’s 
careful supervision. 


“ A ‘Delightful Essayist” 


WINDFALLS 


By ‘“ALPHA-of-the-PLOUGH ” 
Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER 6/- net 


The third and last volume of “ Alpha’s” series of 
modern essays. 


A Book for all Ghoughtful People 


EVELYN UNDERHILL'S 
BOOK OF ESSAYS 


ESSENTIALS of MYSTICISM 


Crown 8vo. 8/6 net 
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STYLE 4150. 
Black calf Brogue, 
with stout welted sole. 
Harvard medium toe 
last. Price 48/- 


STYLE 4187. 
As above, in brown 


calf. Price 48/- 


Catalogue Free 
on Application, 


WALK in 
‘SAXONE’ 


UTUMN is the time for walking and 
A Saxones’ are the shoes for it. Why? 
Because they /ee/ light and look neat, yet 
they are tough enough to withstand any weather. 
‘ Saxone’ leather is as ‘ Saxone’ workmanship— 
the best procurable. And the moderation of 
‘Saxone’ prices is the result of careful buying and 
efficient factory management ; these two repre- 
sent a definite advantage to all those thousands 
of men who buy at ‘Saxone’ shops. Have you 
proved these things yet ? 


SAXONE 


e 
SOLD ONLY BY SAXONE SHOE CO. LTD, 


56 & $7 Strand, W.C.2; 11 & 12 Cheapside, E.C.2 
And aii large towns. 
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REBUILDING A 
BROKEN WORLD 


ADMINISTERING RELIEF IN 
STRICKEN AREAS. 











‘‘It is impossible to imagine a more 
urgent purpose ’’ says the New Statesman. 


The Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ 
Relief Committee has workers in the stricken 
areas administering relief, In Austria they are 
supplying some 40,000 children with weekly rations. 
A recent examination of the school-children of 
Vienna established the fact that there were 
only - _ 3.5 per cent. who were not under- 
nourished. Cows have been bought, and hospitals 
and Infant Welfare Centres are being supplied 
with 1,750 quarts of milk daily. In Germany 
the chronic under-feeding is producing a race of under- 
sized and diseased children. During the first six 
months of 1920 the Committee has sent £59,000 of 
Liebesgaben (which is the term used by Germans when 
mentioning ‘‘ love-gifts’’ sent by ‘knglish donors) 
which have been distributed through the Zentral Auss- 
chuss, the large Central Committee at Berlin. The 
help from outside does not exceed 2 per cent. of 
the total relief work in Germany. Other measures 
deal with children’s homes, middle-class, relief and 
student feeding. In Poland the work has been 
handicapped by the war, but refugees and child 
institutions are being helped, and our anti-typhus unit 
is responsible for one of the most urgent pieces of 
sanitation done in Europe to-day. ‘ 


A Relief Worker reports: 

“You do not see death from starvation in a 
dramatic, convincing form; you do not see beg- 
ging in the street, and are not confronted with 
pitiable sights in public, such as one reads about 
in accounts of besieged and starving cities. No! 
all the starvation is done quietly and decently at 
home, and when death comes it comes in the 
form of influenza, tuberculosis, heart failure, or 
one of the new and mysterious diseases now 
arising, and carries off its exhausted victims with 
the utmost ease. It is neither dramatic nor 
striking, and cannot be realised in a hasty visit.” 


WE CANNOT AND MUST NOT 
STAND IDLY ASIDE, AND WE 
EARNESTLY PLEAD FOR HELP 
IN OUR RELIEF ENDEAVOURS 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF 
MUCH MOST PRESSING WORK. 


If you can help do not 
ignore this great need, but 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS TO 


FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR _ VICTIMS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.) 
17,Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Giits of Clothing 
(new or partly worn) will be welcomed at the 
Warehouse, 11, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 


Kindly mention ‘‘ Nation’’ when replying to this appeal. 


Buy “ What I Saw in Germany,” by A. G. GARDINER, 
Price 1s., Post free 1s. 1%d., 10s. a dozen, from the 
above address. 
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Mr. Lucas’s novel is hardly fiction. The illness of Aunt 
Verena, and the storm of epistles it provokes from her friends 
and relations are merely a fulcrum for the exercise of 
Mr. Lucas’s literary talent in the amiable, playful, 
reminiscent, light comedy vein. The book never for a moment 
climbs up above the second-rate, but some pleasant rambling 
may be had in the temperate valley of gossip, sentiment, 
quotation, and airy sidelights upon the modes and manners 
of the time. These modes and manners, however, are so 
sombre and grotesque that we are made fully aware of the 
need of a much more powerful pen than Mr. Lucas’s. Some- 
times, too, we are forced to see rather too clearly for comfort 
through all this graceful trifling and artifice. Richard Haven, 


Verena Raby’s _ nice-old-cultivated-gentleman-of-the-world 
correspondent, for one instance, writes to her about “ the 
threat of Prohibition coming to England.” ‘ Personally,” 
he says, “ I would rather think of a nation too convivially 
merry than of one systematically deceptive.” Whether our 


views be for or against Prohibition, this is sheer humbug. If 
a nation can only be “ convivially merry ’”’ on drink, it is 
far better without it, and to sentimentalize drink in this 
way, as though conviviality were its only symptom, is akin 
to the cant which regards a sodden drunkard as 
a jolly good fellow who has taken his liquor from the jolly 
brown tankard like a man. In literary circles, it is not really 
booze but rosewater. The fact is that the times are too much 
out of joint for enjoying Mr. Lucas’s somewhat superficial 
amenities. 

The publishers describe this as Mr. Blundell's “ first 
serious novel,’ the result of advice suggested by his critics. 
Mr. Blundell has taken them at their word, and written a 
painful and unpleasant, but impressive piece of work. His 
landscape is again the Malay Archipelago, and he unfolds 
the deterioration of a weak, impulsive, good-natured young 
Government official with the final tragedy of his wife’s dis- 
covery of the moral cowardice underlying his relations with 
women before he married her. The theme is treated 
rather crabbedly and _ brutally, but with sincerity 
and insight. Particularly good are the pictures of 
Malay character and the oblique sketch of Mr. Holway, the 
missionary. We are made quite certain that this grim and 
tragic novel is derived, not from the counsels of reviewers, 
but the genuine conviction of the author. 

One’s impression of Mr. Sheppard’s novel is that it is 
a tour de force, and that if the central figures had not been 
Judas Iscariot and Christ, even the circulating libraries 
would have found it an uncommonly dull book. It was 
certainly modest of the author to outline his Christ simply 
by paraphrazing page after page of the Gospels with itinerary 
descriptions in between, but we prefer in this case to go 
straight to the originals. Judas, again, is not even the 
picturesque ruffian of Lyceum brand; he is an interminable 
and fatiguing babbler who would, in default of listeners, 
never have dreamed of cutting himself off from society. 

Miss Bryher’s ‘ Development” is an _ enthusiastic 
attempt, somewhat in the manner of Jean Christophe, to 
present the growth of a very modern and fastidious young 
girl’s mind. Another volume—‘ Adventure ”—is to follow, 
and the almost complete lack of external incident is rather 
a tax upon the reader’s receptiveness. Nor is a whirlwind 
style, which sweeps away the tranquil little pronouns and 
leaves the nouns and verbs standing out of the page like 
gaunt and bleak monoliths, one which makes us any more 
at home: “‘ Sand!’ A rush of white-robed Arabs to the 
desert ; expectancy ”—it is all much too staccato and impres- 
sionist in method. Miss Bryher has enough and to spare 
of vitality and ability, and not all of her eager criticisms 
misfire. But it is not always breathlessness which wins the 
race, and the author will write a much better second volume, 
if she realizes that restraint and selection are not cardinal 
sins against self-expression. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘*Man and His Buildings.” By T. S. ATLee. (Swarthmore 
Press. 6s.) 
Mr. ATLEF attempts to make it possible for the average 
person to read buildings. His work is inspired by Ruskin’s 
chapter on “The Nature of Gothic,” and he enlarges on the 





principles there enunciated, discussing the architecture of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Byzantium, with special chapters 
on Gothic, and the nature and religion of the builders of 
those periods. With modern industrialism we have ceased 
to express ourselves, as did the men of earlier ages, through 
stone and glass and wood, he argues; but this is hardly 
correct, for, as he shows later, the character of our civiliza- 
tion is seen all too clearly in our buildings to-day. We shall 
be known by our monuments. Incidentally, he discusses the 
aims and achievements of the Industrial Council for the 
Building Industry (Building Trades Parliament) which, 
though born only four years ago, is making revolution at 
remarkable speed. He believes that before long the com- 
plete guildization of the industry will take place, the builders 
again, as in the Middle Ages, leading the way in the develop- 
ment of industrial self-government. It is a large subject to 
treat in so small a space, but within its limits we know of 
no book that so clearly demonstrates—particularly the 
chapters on Gothic—the conditions of social life and con- 
duct, without which the building of beautiful buildings is 
impossible. 
+ * * 


“A Dull Day in London.” By Dora Sicexson. (Nash 
4s. 6d.) 


In an introductory note all that Mr. Hardy can say of 
these fugitive sketches of the late Dora Sigerson is that they 
reveal her sympathy with the lower animal creation, indeed, 
with all animate and inanimate nature. Stopping to con- 
sider the paucity of critical words used by a great writer 
to describe a lesser artist’s work, we realized there was 
not a great deal more to be said. Dora Sigerson wrote of 
Ireland as a lover, when she touched other themes she made 
charming verse from the usual stock of the minor poet—the 
melancholy of pleasures past, the joys and sufferings of the 
innocent, children and birds, life’s transcience. These 
sketches and stories are woven from the same brooding 
thoughts and delicate feelings, and they do not move the 
reader as her poems could. A haze of sentiment envelops 
them ; the pictures are not vivid; but there is a tenderness, 
a wistful outlook which appeals when the reader submits 
himself to the mood, and occasionally—as in the sketch which 
proves what a great time a poet can have even on the dullest 
day in town—a force which may compel his submission. 

- 7 * 


“Paris in Shadow.” By Lee Hott. (Lane. 7s.) 


To understand is to forgive. There were, in 1916-17, 
young men shirking in trenches in France who would get 
angry with elderly bitter-enders at home. They did not 
understand. Mr. Holt’s diary will assist and help them— 
the survivors—to a right appreciation of the soul of the war. 
Mr. Holt, who describes hiraself as bald, but, according to 
his doctor, good for another twenty years, has lived in Paris 
for forty years. In the French Capital he has “a special 
place, unique, perhaps, among the foreign colony.” He had 
been studying the young men of the war, and in October, 
1916, he wrote : — 

‘Youth rarely fears death, We older ones sorrow 
over the young lives, but they themselves have no fears or 
qualms. . . . It is the fathers and mothers who suffer when 
their young hero goes to war. For him disagreeables in 
plenty, but excitement, comradeship also; for them the days 
of watching and waiting. I, myself, old bachelor as I am, 
have made my sacrifice to the cause.”’ 

When Mr. Holt saw some German prisoners at work he 
noted that they looked well and happy, almost too happy, 
he thought. The sight of German prisoners always made him 
reflective. Another entry in his diary says :— 

“Tt was hard to imagine these men, hardly more than 
boys, committing the outrages which have stirred the 
civilized world to horror. . . . It was only on looking closer 
that one saw the beetling brows over narrow, shifting eyes, 
the big, sensual mouths and the stunted, ill-formed ears. A 
little excitement from wine or the lust of battle, and these 
ungainly, smiling boys would be transformed into fiends 
incarnate.”’ 

Our diarist never becomes excited. Even when he 
exclaims, “ Hyprocrisy, thy name is Hun! ” one feels that it 
is no more than a soft expletive, like “ Good gracious! ”’ 
These impressions of Paris in wartime wander, with a gentle, 
purring sound, over the year 1916-17. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
So far as the investor is concerned, both duty and self- 
interest at this juncture dictate the keeping of a cool head 
and the exhibition of patience. Stock Exchange panics are 
man-created. Things may look black enough in certain 
directions, but investors will only add a fresh degree of black- 
ness if they indulge their pessimism and give way to the 
impulse of rushing to realize securities before a price collapse 
can come. They will best serve their own interests, those of 
their fellow investors, and those of the nation at large, by 
adopting an attitude of stoic fortitude, and refusing to make 
their contribution to a wave of liquidation that could do no 
one any good and many people a great deal of harm. So far 
there has been, in the stock markets, little pressure to sell. 
Confidence in the eventual outcome of present difficulties is 
illustrated by the firm front shown in the early days of the 
strike by gilt-edged stocks. The situation has, of course, 
necessitated some marking down, but even industrials have 
been wearing a far more cheerful appearance than could 
reasonably have been expected, and of excessive liquidation 
there is no sign. It is, of course, a considerable help 
that “ bear "’ selling is impossible under present regulations. 
In other City markets the first effects of the strike have 
pursued the normal and foreseen course. The desire to keep 
resources as liquid as possible, coupled with a reduction in 
new money requirements, brought about a,superfluity of 
short loans on offer, and day-to-day money actually dived to 
3 per cent. Discount rates weakened. Naturally enough, 
in view of the grave blow which the strike threatens to deal 
to British export trade, the exchanges, for the most part, 
moved decidedly to the disadvantage of London. The New 
York rate moved quickly downwards, and the chief Con- 
tinental currencies appreciated in terms of sterling. Such 
movements were inevitable, and must be expected to con- 
tinue, if, unhappily, the strike is prolonged. 


NaTIONAL FINANCE. 


One serious effect of the strike was emphasized by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night, when he reminded a questioner that every 
item in the Budget will be affected and all estimates may be 
upset if the strike is prolonged. The feature of Tuesday 
night’s revenue and expenditure return is the entry of £55 
millions under “ outgoings ”’ for the repayment of the British 
half of the Anglo-French Loan raised in America in 1916. 
Ordinary revenue was £36°1 millions, to which “ sale of war 
stores, &c.,” contributed £19°8 millions, while ordinary 
expenditure was unusually low at £9°4 millions. Treasury 
Bill maturities at £116 millions exceeded sales by £10 
millions, and the upshot of the week was that the incidence 
of the American repayment caused the Treasury to increase 
Ways and Means Advances by £364 millions, of which, how- 
ever, only £3 millions were advanced by the Bank of England, 
the remainder being obtained from Public Departments. 
Treasury Bonds and Savings Certificates, as usual, made a 
deplorably meagre contribution to Exchequer receipts. The 
result of the Local Loans Stock issue was disappointing. The 
issue being of £15 millions of stock at the price of £50 per 
£100, only £74 millions of money were required, but 70 per 
cent. was left on the hands of the underwriters. Of course, 
the economic outlook was a great obstacle to a favorable 
result. But if, as I hear, the £4 million Lever Bros. issue 
was fully taken, the contrast between the two results is 
somewhat striking. 


Tue Prorits oF INpustRY. 

British industry is entering on difficult times, for, apart 
from the strike, the stage of gradual deflation and falling 
prices seemed to have arrived. But it should be recognized 
by investors that it enters this period financially 
strengthened by exceptionally prosperous times. This fact 
is illustrated in a statistical article in the current issue of 
the “Economist.” It is there shown that reports of 252 





industrial companies published during the September 
quarter showed net profits 41°9 per cent. higher than were 
disclosed by the reports of the same companies a year ago. 
These reports, it is explained, cover for the most part a 
period when the excess profits duty was being levied at 40 
per cent., as compared with 80 per cent. in the previous year, 
and 60 per cent. now. Taking the reports of 1,107 companies 
published this year, it is found that on a capital of £699 
millions an average net profit of 15°2 per cent. was earned, 
while of the £27 millions of net profit, £8°4 millions were 
carried to reserve, &c. The comment is as follows: “ An 
average return of over 15 per cent. on nearly £700 millions 
of capital over a period of nine months after payment of 
E.P.D. looks pleasant from the shareholders’ point of view ; 
while the fact that a sum equivalent to over 54 per cent. of 
the capital was reserved shows that a certain amount of 
necessary caution has been exercised.’’ Concentration on the 
formidable difficulties lying ahead should not shut out from 
the mind the abnormal prosperity of the recent past, which, 
where wisely used, has provided sinews and staying power to 
carry industrial concerns through lean times to a more 
soundly based well-being, or as Mr. Lloyd George would put 
it, “ through terror to triumph.” The terrors of the deflation 
period are painted in such lurid colors—rightly, perhaps, on 
the ground that it is better to over-estimate than under- 
estimate one’s difficulties—that one is justified in searching 
for alleviations. One alleviation, which seems to have 
escaped attention, is that when commodities fall in price the 
amount of capital required to carry on any given amount of 
business will automatically decline. A slight comfort 
perhaps to weigh in the balance, but still not without import- 
ance in these days of real scarcity of capital. 


THE ‘“ CHARTERED ”’ CLAIM. 


The value of Chartered shares has for some time past 
been appraised according mainly to expectations, optimistic 
or otherwise, of the result of the claim made by the British 
South Africa Company on the Crown in respect of the 
accumulated deficits on the administration of Southern 
Rhodesia. The presentation of the claim followed on a 
famous judgment of the Privy Gouncil with regard to 
unalienated lands in Southern Rhodesia. The claim involves 
a sum of some £74 millions exclusive of interest, and is being 
considered by a Commission, of which Lord Cave is the 
Chairman. The report of the British South Africa Company 
just published refers at length to the proceedings of the 
Commission, but the story is largely one of delay and post- 
ponement at the repeated requests of the Crown representa- 
tives. The report reiterates hopes of a satisfactory settle- 
ment, but shareholders should remember that the eventual 
findings of the Commission—whatever they may be—will 
presumably be the object of close Parliamentary scrutiny. 


Company Notes. 


The Clerical, Medical & General accounts show a record 
accession of new life business. The report states that bonus 
prospects for 1921 give promise that the pre-war standard 
may be maintained, and the Chairman’s speech at the meet- 
ing proved very satisfactory to policy holders. Harrisons 
& Crosfield, the well-known tea and rubber house, showed 
nearly £50,000 increase in net profits in the year ended June 
30th last, a larger capital being employed. The 10 per cent. 
preferred ordinary shares of this company are a sound hold- 
ing for purposes of mixing with a gilt-edged list. Several 
prominent companies are making new issues of capital, the 
shares being offered primarily to their own shareholders. 
The directors of Hovis Ltd. propose to issue £100,000 
ordinary £1 shares at par, the additional capital being 
required in connection with the purchase by Hovis of the 
shares of Marriage & Neave, of Albert Mills, Battersea. The 
Army & Navy Co-operative Stores offer their shareholders 
200 ordinary shares of 10s. each at 32s. 6d. per share—or 
half-a-crown cheaper than the market quotation of the 
existing shares. 


L. J. R. 
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HOVIS LIMITED. 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Hovis Limited was 
held on the 20th inst., at Caxton Hall, to consider a resolution 
to increase the capital to £330,000 by the creation of 250,000 
additional Ordinary shares. Mr. J. Browne-Martin presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the resolution, said that it was 
proposed to offer to the shareholders, as soon as_ possible, 
100,000 Ordinary shares at par. These shares would be offered 
in the first instance in proportion to two Ordinary shares to 
every three Ordinary shares held, but some of the Ordinary 
shareholders might not be enabled to take advantage of the 
opportunity of applying for the shares. In this case the 
Preference shareholders, Debenture holders, customers, and the 
public would be considered. ‘The chief reason for the increase 
of capital was because the purchase of the shares of Marriage, 
Neave, and Co. Limited, was completed on Tuesday. The 
directors were confident that the new purchase would materially 
add to the profits of the company when the control by the 
Ministry of Food was past. The remuneration attaching to the 
new property provided a fair return on the company’s outlay 
and a reasonable margin for reserve. In the event of the 
Ordinary shareholders not taking all they were entitled to, the 
directors and their friends were applying for 50,000 shares, 
which showed their confidence in the matter. The remuneration 
which the Hovis Company already obtained from the Ministry of 
Food, and that which would be obtained in respect of the pur- 
chase of Marriage, Neave, and Co.’s shares, would permit of the 
maintenance of the dividend on the Ordinary shares at the rate 
which was paid for the year ended March 31st last and the placing 
of £20,000 annually to reserve, or to be otherwise applied. The 
present remuneration allowed by the Government was neither 
adequate nor equitable. At a general meeting of the British 
and Irish millers held about a month ago an adjustment of 
remuneration was foreshadowed. 

On March 31st, 1919, which was the last date at which the 
company’s accounts were settled with the Ministry of Food, the 
company’s reserves stood at £100,000, and by the present time 
that amount would be augmented. The directors felt that they 
were justified in considering the capitalization of certain of the 
company’s reserves, to be distributed among the shareholders 
when the control by the Food Controller was suspended, and it 
was anticipated that this would take place next year; indeed, 
notice was given of the termination on December 31st next, but 
this was objected to by the millers generaliy owing to the 
abnormal price of wheat obtaining at the present time. 

The Managing Director (Mr. T. C. Fitton) seconded the 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


| Ap mpi HILL GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ESSEX.—Beauti- 
fully situated on high ground. Well-graded education for pupils 
(9-18). The Programmes of the Parents’ Union School are followed. 
A highly qualified staff is in residence. Pupils prepared for the 
senior Oxford, Higher Local, London Matriculation, and for Music 
and Art. Many recent successes. Particular attention paid to health 
and physical development. Illustrated prospectus on application to 
the Principal: Miss Beatrice Gardner. 








CHOOL FOR GIRLS (10 to 18 years). Physical Culture, 
ie Riding, Driving, Gardening, Dairy Work, Poultry Farming, 
Handicrafts, and Domestic Science, with usual subjects and languages. 
Prospectus from Mrs. Shelley, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


GIEVES ART GALLERY, 21, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
XHIBITION OF MARINE PICTURES. 
By H. J. Burgess, R.O.I.; Philip Connard, A.R.A.; Cecil King; 
Sir J. Lavery, A.R.A.; Julius’ Olsson, R.A.; Charles Pears, R.O.1.; 
Norman Wilkinson, O.B.E., R.0.1. Open daily, 10—5. 
ONDON GROUP. ree 
ee of Modern Painting. 


to 6 (including Saturdays). Admission, ls. 3d. 
MANSARD GALLERY, Heal & Son, 
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1%, %, Tottenham Court Road, W 


“EVERYMAN THEATRE, “HAMPSTEAD TUBE “STATION. 
Nightly at 8.15, Mat. every Saturday at 2.30. 
Oct. 21 to 27, THE FOUNDATIONS and THE LITTLE MAN, Comedies 
by John Galsworthy. 
All seats booked in advance, 7s. 6d., 5s. 





, 2s. 64. Hampstead 7224. 








NOTICES, 


CONFERENCE ON INDIA. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER th, at 2.30 p.m., 
Mortimer Halls, 95, Mortimer Street, W.1 (near Oxford Circus). 
Cc. Jinarajadasa, M.A,, ‘“‘ The Value of the Indian Temperament to 
Civilisation”; A. Yusuf Ali, M.A., ‘“ Educational Ideals in India”; 
Miss Minakshi Devi, “Some Aspects of Indian Life.” Evening at 
7. p.m., Indian one-act Comedy, “THE MAHARANI OF ARAKAN.” 
Indian Music, Songs, Dances. Special exhibition of Indian Arts and 
Crafts. Tickets: Afternoon, 1ls.; Evening, 2s. 6d. (Reserved) and ls. 
from Hon. Sec., Britain and India Association, 7, Southampton Street, 
High Holborn, W.C. 1, or at the door. 








MHE CLASS WAR.—A Series of Lunch Hour Addresses on 

this subject will be given at Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., from 1.20 to 1.50 p.m., on Mondays, October 4th to November 8th, 
inclusive. Speaker : October 25th, J. A. Hobson. 


[ NDUSTRIAL SCHOOL WORK provides an outlet for Social 
Service unsurpassed as a vocation, and for its usefulness to the 
community. 
Anyone keen on work amongst boys and having teaching experi- 
ence is invited to communicate with Arthur Shepherd, Superintendent, 
Shadwell Industrial School, Moortown, Leeds. 














TRAVEL, 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For ladies and gentlemen. 

November 4th.—ALGERIA & TUNISIA, “The Garden of Allah.” 

32 days. 98 gms. 
December 9th. —EGYPT, &c. 8 weeks. 285 gns. 
Spring.—ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 

Accompanied by Miss Bishop, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 
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BOOKSELLERS, CATALOGUES, &c. 
BOOXKS AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


Autumn Catalogue Now Ready. 

Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of 
Catalogue to-day, and ask for your name and address to be 
registered for future issues. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, 
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Full particulars of these and other interesting new books are given in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
Autumn Announcement List, a copy of which will be sent post free on application. 
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